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The Big Four Paris Conference 


REPORT TO NATION 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered over the Radio, Washington, D. C., July 15, 1946 


FTER every great war the victors find the making of 
peace dificult and disappointing. It took the thir- 
teen American states more than five years after win- 

ning our independence to agree upon a Constitution which 
promised anything like a durable peace among themselves. 

To build world peace, bridging differences in ideas, values, 
codes of conduct and deeply cherished aspirations, requires 
even greater tolerance, patience and understanding. It re- 
quires the will and ability to seek the best, to accept the 
best obtainable, and then to make the best obtainable work. 

As war speeds war, so peace can be made to speed peace. 

That is why President Truman and I were determined at 
Potsdam last summer, two months after V-E Day, to set 
up a Council of Foreign Ministers. We were eager to have 
the Council start the making of peace and to make peace as 
quickly as possible wherever possible. 

It was obvious then that the making of peace with Ger- 
many would take time. There was no German government 
to deal with, and no agreement as to how soon we should 
permit a German government to function. It was equally 
obvious that a start could be made toward making peace 
with Italy and the states which were satellites of the Axis. 
They had governments. So we started there. 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


The whole world knows how great the struggle has been 
during the last ten months to harmonize the views of the 
great powers so as to make possible the presentation of tenta- 
tive drafts of treaties to a peace conference. That struggle 
has now been brought to a successful conclusion and the 
peace conference has been called to meet in Paris on July 29. 

In addition to the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
France, China and the United States, the states which are 
represented on the council of foreign ministers, the sixteen 
other states which took an active part in the fighting against 
the European Axis, will be represented at the conference. 


While the Council of Foreign Ministers has made some 
suggestions as to the organization and procedure of the con- 
ference, the conference will be free to determine its own 
organization and procedure. 


Secrecy ELIMINATED 


It was proposed that the meetings of subcommittees should 
be secret. But on our objection this provision was elimi- 
nated. I gave notice that so far as the United States is 
concerned, it will use its influence to open to the press the 
meetings of the conference and of its committees. 

The conference will only make recommendations. But 
the members of the Council are committed in drafting the 
final texts of the treaties to consider the recommendations 
of the conference and not to reject any of them arbitrarily. 

It is my hope that the Council of Foreign Ministers will 
consider the recommendations and agree upon the final texts 
so that the treaties may be signed by the delegates before 
the conference adjourns. 

The drafts of treaties agreed upon are not the best which 
human wit could devise. But they are the best which human 
wit could get the four principal Allies to agree upon. They 
represent as satisfactory an approach to the return of peace 
as we could hope for in this imperfect and war-weary world. 


STRUGGLE Over ITALY 


The attitude of the United States in these matters repre- 
sented not only the judgment of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, but also the judgment of Senator Connally 
and Senator Vandenburg, whose long experience in our for- 
eign relations and intimate knowledge of the specific issues 
made their counsel invaluable. 

The greatest struggle was over the Italian treaty, and the 


-greatest issue involved in that treaty was the fate of Trieste 


and adjacent territory along the western shore of the Istrian 
Peninsula. The American delegation, supported by the 
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French and British, urged that Trieste and adjacent terri- 
tory which are predominantly Italian should remain with 
Italy and the predominately Slavic hinterland should go to 
Yugoslavia. 

The Soviet Union argued strongly that Trieste and ad- 
jacent territory should not be cut off from its immediate 
hinterland. While it admitted that a few cities and towns 
along the coast were predominately Italian it argued that 
the Istrian Peninsula should be regarded as a whole and that 
so regarded, it was predominately Yugoslav. This view was 
also urged by Czechoslovakia. 

The Soviet Union further urged that greater consider- 
ation should be given to the Yugoslav claims than to the 
Italian claims, because, while Italy as one of the Axis part- 
ners was responsible for bringing on the war against the 
Allies and for the loss of thousands of Allied lives, Yugo- 
slavia had fought on the Allied side throughout the war 
and had suffered from the attacks of Italy. 

As neither the Soviets nor ourselves were prepared to 
yield, we then proposed that the issue be left to the peace 
conference but the Soviets would not agree. 

This left us in a more serious dilemma than most people 
realized. We could make a separate peace with Italy, leav- 
ing her Trieste, but the Soviet and Yugoslav governments 
and possibly others would not accept that treaty. 

If we made a separate peace the Soviet and Yugoslav gov- 
ernments would undoubtedly demand that Italy make a 
separate peace with them, ceding Trieste to Yugoslavia. 
If Italy refused it is not difficult to foresee the difficulties 
which would arise. 

Even if no one of us presented a treaty to Italy, a dis- 
armed Italy could hold Trieste against the army of Yugo- 
slavia only so long as our troops held it for her. 

In an effort to break this deadlock the French informally 
suggested that Trieste and adjacent territory be separated 
from Italy but not ceded to Yugoslavia and that its security 
and integrity be internationally guaranteed. 


REASONABLE COMPROMISE 


At first no one liked this proposal. But the more it was 
studied the more it seemed to offer a reasonable basis for 
agreement. It was recalled that before Italy entered World 
War I she had proposed that the Trieste area should become 
an autonomous state. 

Our delegation insisted that the area should be protected 
by the United Nations and not by joint agreement between 
Italy and Yugoslavia as the Soviets proposed, and not by 
the four principal Allied powers as suggested by the French. 
Our proposals were accepted. 

The proposal as finally agreed upon leaves Gorizia and 
Montfalcone with Italy in the north and includes within the 
free territory of Trieste the rest of the area west of the 
agreed Ethnic line. 

It is true that the free territory of Trieste is predomi- 
nantly Italian in the city and predominantly Slav outside 
the city, but neither the Italians nor the Slavs in this terri- 
tory are placed under alien rule. They are given home rule. 
The people will elect their own assembly and the assembly 
will elect the officials to administer the laws. They will 
be subject to supervision only by the United Nations Se- 
curity Council and by an impartial governor appointed by 
the Security Council. 


U. N. Controt Best 


The prosperity and welfare of Trieste are linked not only 
with Italy but with Yugoslavia and the countries of Central 
Europe. It is the natural outlet of Central Europe to the 
Mediterranean. The only railroads entering Trieste come 










through Yugoslavia and are controlled by Yugoslavia. Rep- 
resentatives of that government asserted that if Trieste were 
given to Italy they would divert traffic to Fiume or some 
other port in Yugoslavia. 

Because of the bad feeling between the two peoples in 
that area, the control by the United Nations may prove the 
best means of preventing armed conflict and relieving tension. 

If the area were joined either with Italy or Yugoslavia 
its political and economic relations with the other would 
suffer. Its industries might be unable to attract the neces- 
sary capital and labor might have difficulty finding employ- 
ment. 

If friendly relations are maintained between the free 
territory of Trieste and her neighbors, this little territory 
may enjoy greater prosperity and be a source of greater pros- 
perity to its neighbors than would be the case if it were 
joined either with Italy or Yugoslavia. 


No DEcIsIon ON COLONIES 


I am convinced that the agreed solution to the problem 
of Trieste is fair and workable if the peoples most concerned 
work together to make it so. Unless they work together, 
there can be no solution. No final decision was reached on 
the disposition of the Italian colonies. 

It will be recalled that originally the Soviets had requested 
the trusteeship of Tripolitania. They stated they wanted a 
base in the Mediterranean for their merchant ships. The 
French favored Italy as trustee for all the colonies and at 
the April session the Soviets expressed their willingness to 
accept the French proposal. 

Except for certain reservations in respect of Cyrenaica, 
the British were willing to accept our proposal to have all 
the colonies placed under the trusteeship of the United Na- 
tions. 

In view of the difficulty the Foreign Ministers were hav- 
ing in reaching agreement and the danger of the colonies 
question becoming a pawn in the settlement of other issues, 
I suggested that we defer a final decision. 


Bic Four to DEcIpE 


It was finally agreed that the ultimate disposition of the 
colonies should be made by the four principal Allied powers 
in light of the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants and 
world peace and security taking into account the views of 
other interested governments. 

If the four principal Allied powers do not agree upon the 
disposition to be made of the colonies within a year of the 
coming into force of the treaty, they have bound themselves 
to make such disposition of them as may be recommended 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The four powers have further agreed to send commissions 
to the colonies to ascertain the wishes of the local popula- 
tion. 

Pending the final disposition of the colonies, they will 
remain under the existing British military administration. 

The thing I like about the agreement on the colonies is 
that the ultimate decision does not require unanimity. Fail- 
ing agreement among the four powers, the decision rests 
with the United Nations. 


DopECANESE TO GREECE 


The Soviet finally withdrew their objection to the cession 
of the Dodecanese to Greece and to the permanent demili- 
tarization of the islands. 

It was, however, extremely difficult for us to reach agree- 
ment on reparations. The Soviets insisted that they were 


entitled to at least $100,000,000 reparations for the devas- 
tation of their territory by the Italian armies. 
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Moreover, under the armistice agreements with Hungary, 
Romania and Finland reparations payments of three hun- 
dred million from each had been imposed. The Soviets found 
it difficult to reconcile themselves to a more lenient repara- 
tions policy in the case of Italy. 

We on the other hand were more deeply conscious of the 
help that Italy gave us in the last months of the war and 
opposed putting on her a reparations burden which would 
delay, her economic recovery. 

We had previously agreed that reparations could be taken 
in war plants not needed for Italian peace-time economy 
and could be paid out of Italian assets in Hungary, Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria. But the Soviets insisted that part of 
the reparations should come from current or future produc- 
tion of Italian factories and shipyards. 


Two-Year DeLAy STIPULATED 


We reluctantly agreed that the Soviets could receive repa- 
rations up to one hundred million dollars. But we required 
them to agree that in so far as reparations were taken from 
Italian production, the deliveries must be arranged so as to 
avoid interference with economic reconstruction. 

We further required the Soviets to agree that such de- 
liveries should not commence for two years. In order to avoid 
our having to finance Italy’s purchase of raw materials to 
furnish manufactured products to the Soviets, we also re- 
quired agreement that the imported materials needed by 
Italy to make these deliveries should be supplied by the 
Soviets. 

There remain some questions in the Italian treaty and 
other treaties on which we were unable to reach final agree- 
ment. As the Soviet delegation took the position that they 
would not agree to the calling of the peace conference until 
the four governments had harmonized their views on funda- 
mental questions, we assume that the Soviets do not regard 
these issues as fundamental and will accept the decisions 
of the peace conference. 


Peace Prospects BRicGHt 


I admit that prior to our meeting in April I had little 
hope we would ever reach an agreement. After our April 
meeting | had less hope. Now the prospects for peace treaties 
with five countries is bright. Ninety days after ratification of 
those treaties occupation armies must be withdrawn except 
where they protect a line of communications. Then the 
people of the occupied states can live and breathe as free 
people. We are on the road back to peace. 

I have no desire to conceal from the American people the 
great struggle and tremendous difficulties the four govern- 
ments had in harmonizing their views to the extent they did 
on these treaties. In the long run we shall have a much 
better chance to work out our problems if we and our Allies 
recognize the basic differences in our ideas, standards and 
methods instead of trying to make ourselves believe that 
they do not exist or that they are less important than they 
really are. 

While the council made real progress toward peace with 
Italy and the ex-satellite states, it made no progress at all 
on the German and Austrian questions. Perhaps the time 
taken in discussion was not wholly lost, because our experi- 
ence suggests that understandings, particularly with our 
Soviet friends, cannot be reached until we have gone through 
rounds of verbal combat, in which old complaints are re- 
peated, past positions reafirmed, differences accentuated and 
crises provoked. 


Cuipes RussiANs 


I am ready to believe it is difficult for them to understand 
us, just as it is difficult for us to understand them. But I 
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sometimes think our Soviet friends fear we would think 
them weak and soft if they agreed without a struggle on any- 
thing we wanted, even though they wanted it too. Constant 
struggle, however, is not always helpful in a world longing 
for peace. 

The Soviets started the German discussion with a pre- 
pared statement on the draft treaty we had proposed to 
guarantee the continued demilitarization and disarmament 
of Germany for at least a quarter of a century. The Soviet 
statement reveals how hard pressed the Soviets were to find 
real objection to a treaty which gives them the assurance that 
Germany should never again become a threat to their se- 
curity or to the security of Europe. 

I do not believe that the Soviets realize the doubts and 
suspicions which they have raised in the minds of those in 
other countries who want to be their friends by the aloofness, 
coolness and hostility with which they have received Amer- 
ica’s offer to guarantee jointly the continued disarmament 
of Germany. 

Had America been a party to such a guarantee after 
World War I, World War II would never have occurred 
and the Soviet Union would never have been attacked and 
devastated. 


GERMAN MILITARISM 


Is German militarism going to be used as a pawn in a 
struggle between the East and the West and is German 
militarism again to be given the chance to divide and con- 
quer? 

To that question there must be an unequivocal answer 
for equivocation will increase unbearably the tensions and 
strains which men of good will everywhere are striving to 
relieve. 

The Soviets stated that our proposed treaty was inade- 
quate; that it did not assure the denazification and demo- 
cratization of Germany; that it did not assure them repara- 
tions. But these are political matters which are already 
dealt with in the Potsdam agreement. 

Our military agreement of June 5, 1945, provided for the 
prompt disarmament of armed forces and demilitarization 
of war plants. By our twenty-five-year treaty we propose 
that when Germany is once disarmed, we shall see that she 
stays disarmed. We cannot understand Soviet opposition, 
especially as Generalissimo Stalin on last Dec. 24 agreed 
with me in principle on this subject. 

The Soviet representative stated he had reports that in the 
British zone the disarming of military forces was not being 
carried out. The British representative stated he had re- 
ports that in the Soviet zone German war plants were being 
operated. 

We asked that the control commission investigate the ac- 
curacy of both reports. The British and the French agreed. 
But the Soviet government would not agree to the investi- 
gation unless we limited it to the disarmament of armed 
forces. 

I certainly made clear in our earlier meeting in Paris that 
the proposed guaranty of German demilitarization was only 
a part of the German settlement. I proposed then and I 
proposed again at our recent meeting that deputies be ap- 
pointed to start work on the whole settlement which the 
Allies expect the Germans to accept. The British and 
French accepted the proposal. The Soviets rejected it. 

The Soviets suggested that we have a special session of 
the council on the German problem. I agreed and insisted 
on setting a date. But from my experience with the Italian 
and Balkan settlements I fear that until the Soviets are 
willing to have responsible deputies who are in close touch 
with the foreign ministers, sit together continuously over 
a period of time and find out just what is the area of our 
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agreement and our disagreement, the exchange of views be- 
tween the ministers on the complicated problems of the 
German settlement will not be sufficient. 


4-Power Controt Not WorKING 


It is no secret that the four-power control of Germany 
on a zonal basis is not working well from the point of view 
of any of the four powers. Under the Potsdam agreement 
Germany was to be administered as an economic unit and 
central administrative departments were to be established 
for this purpose. 

But in fact Germany is being administered in four closed 
compartments with the movement of people, trade and ideas 
between the zones more narrowly restricted than between 
most independent countries. 

In consequence none of the zones is self-supporting. Our 
zone costs our taxpayers $200,000,000 a year. And despite 
the heavy financial burden being borne by ourselves and 
other occupying powers, the country is threatened with in- 
flation and economic paralysis. 

This condition must not continue. At Paris we proposed 
that the control commission be instructed to establish the 
central administrative agencies necessary to administer Ger- 
many as an economic unit, and to arrange for the exchange 
of products between the zones and for a balanced program 
of imports and exports. 


FRENCH AGREED 


The French government which had previously opposed 
the establishment of central administrative agencies indi- 
cated their willingness to accept our proposal when we sug- 
gested that the Saar be excluded from the jurisdiction of 
these agencies. The British agree. 

But the Soviets said that they could not agree to the ex- 
clusion of the Saar without further study and therefore no 
immediate progress was possible. 

I made clear that we were unwilling to share responsi- 
bility for the economic paralysis and suffering we felt cer- 
tain would follow a continuance of present conditions in 
Germany. 

I then announced that as a last resort, we were prepared 
to administer our zone in conjunction with any one or more 
of the other zones as an economic unit. I indicated that re- 
cently we had secured co-operation with the Soviet zone in 
one matter and with the British on another. I explained 
that our offer was made not in an effort to divide Germany 
but to bring it together. 

I stated that whatever arrangements were made with one 
government would be open on equal terms to the govern- 
ments of the other zones at any time they were prepared to 
participate. 

The British stated that they would consider our proposal 
and indicated they hoped to agree. Neither the Soviets nor 
the French expressed any view. 





Our military representatives in Germany will this week 
be instructed to co-operate with any one or all of the three 
governments in essential administrative matters like finance, 
transportation, communication, trade and industry. We will 
either secure economic co-operation between the zones or 
place the responsibility for the violation of the Potsdam 
agreement. 

Finally we came to a discussion of the Austrian problem. 
On June 1 I had circulated a proposed draft treaty recog- 
nizing the independence of Austria and providing for the 
withdrawal of the occupying troops. ‘The British also had 
submitted a draft for consideration. I asked that the depu- 
ties be directed to prepare the treaty. 

The Soviets submitted a counter proposal calling first for 
further action to ensure the denazification of Austria and 
the removal of a large number of displaced persons from 
Austria whom they regard as unfriendly to them. 

The British and French were willing to join us in sub- 
mitting to the deputies the consideration of the treaty and 
in requesting the control council to investigate and report on 
the progress of denazification and on the problem of the 
displaced persons. But the Soviets were unwilling to agree 
to the deputies taking up the Austrian treaty until more 
tangible action was taken on these other two problems. 


RECOGNIZE SERIOUSNESS 


We recognize the seriousness of these problems and have 
been grappling with them. The problem of displaced per- 
sons is particularly difficult to solve. Where they are will- 
ing, we help them to return to their homes. But many re- 
fuse to return to their own countries because they fear death 
or imprisonment for their political views. Our tradition of 
protecting political refugees is too precious for us to con- 
sent to the mass expulsion of these people from our zone. 
The United Nations has a committee studying the problem 
and we shall continue to do our part to try to find a solu- 
tion, but it cannot be a cruel solution that will reflect dis- 
credit upon the American people. 

It would be a tragedy to hold up the peace treaty with 
Austria because she is obliged to afford temporary refuge to 
these people until homes can be found for them in other 
countries. 

We shall press on in session and out of session to restore 
conditions of peace to this war-sick world, to bring soldiers 
back to their homes and to their families, to beat our swords 
into ploughshares. The war has left wounds, but we must 
work to heal those wounds. 

We do not believe in a peace based on a desire for ven- 
geance. We believe in justice, charity and mercy. If we 
act with charity and mercy, those we fear as enemies may 
become our friends. We must trust to the healing processes 
of peace and pray that God in His mercy will give peace 
to the world. 


Peace with Justice the Supreme Necessity 


REPORT TO UNITED STATES SENATE 
By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Delivered in the United States Senate, July 16, 1946 


R. President, the Senate of the United States has 
a direct responsibility in respect to the peace treaties 
which will finally terminate World War II. The 


Senate will have to pass upon these treaties. 


The Senate 


and the country, therefore, should be fully informed with 
regard to the process from which these treaties will develop. 

The treaties with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Finland are now approaching final form in the Council 
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of Foreign Ministers, upon which America, Russia, Britain, 
and France are represented. This Council has just con- 
cluded its fourth and most successful effort in this regard 
at Paris. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes invited the senior 
Senator from Texas {[Mr. ConNALLY], who is chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and the 
senior Senator from Michigan, now speaking, to join.him in 
this Paris mission. I propose frankly to present my view of 
the net result, and I shall deal with the significance of what 
was not accomplished just as freely as I shall deal with the 
significance of what was. 

My task is greatly simplified by the able report to the 
Nation which was made last night, by radio, by Secretary 
Byrnes. I endorse that report. Further, I present my com- 
pliments to the Secretary upon his splendid performance at 
Paris, which was in the finest American tradition. I also 
present my compliments to my able friend the Senator from 
‘Texas, who, as usual, was a tower of strength to the Ameri- 
can position. I believe that peace has made substantial gains; 
but it is still far from total achievement. 

At the outset, Mr. President, 1 wish to say that I was 
reluctant to accept this latest international assignment, the 
fourth peace mission that has taken me from my domestic 
duties in the Senate in the last 15 months. The choice be- 
tween such obligations is not an easy one to make. I have 
flown the ocean five times in as many months, and I begin 
to get some inkling of GI Joe’s nostalgia for home, sweet 
home. 

One overriding consideration, however, has governed my 
decisions. Peace with justice is the supreme necessity for 
America and for the world. Peace is indivisible in this 
atomic age. The pursuit of effective, dependable peace with 
justice takes priority over every other human need. 

It is not for an instant to be denied that our internal 
problems are of utterly vital concern. A sound, sane, solvent, 
free America is indispensable to peace itself. A weak, a 
broken, America will cheat the world, ourselves included, 
ot the peace leadership which is the dearest hope of human- 
kind. The labors in which Congress is currently engaged 
are of incalculable importance. I regret my temporary ab- 
sence. On the other hand, Mr. President, every aspiration 
we pursue in behalf of life, liberty, and happiness in our own 
United States is finally at the mercy of another war—and 
what a cruel, ironical “mercy” it would be in the aftermath 
of Nagasaki and Hiroshima! 

These peace problems on other continents may sometimes 
seem a long way from home. Yet they are no further away 
than were our own soldier sons when they were winning the 
victories from whence these problems spring. Yesterday’s 
breathless headlines from north Africa, from central Europe 
from the far Pacific, and from the other seven seas, are neces- 
sarily overshadowed now by headlines from Washington, 
from the White House, and from Capitol Hill. Our mem- 
ories notoriously are short. But the men who fought do 
not forget. Our Gold Star homes do not forget. And destiny, 
in vears to come, will not permit any of us to forget—if we 
neglect the “winning of the peace” to effectively complete 
the “winning of the war.” We must take over where our 
veterans left off. It is our greatest debt to their sacrifice. 

So it was, Mr. President, that 1 made my choice between 
these rival obligations. Indeed, I felt I had no choice. I 
have responded to the urgent requests of two Presidents 
and their Secretaries of State to participate in this spade- 
work for peace. Regardless of politics, which have no place 
in such considerations, I shall continue to make every con- 
tribution within my power to the effective organization of 
security, of peace with justice, for us and for the world. 


I know of no land on earth which has a larger measure of 
intimate self-interest in these objectives than our own. I 
can only express the hope that this course will have the ap- 
proval of my colleagues and my constituency. 

Now, Mr. President, in a preliminary way I submit a 
few general observations about all peace negotiations where, 
inevitably, national rivalries collide with peace ideals. The 
end product can never be perfection. What may be de- 
sired is limited by what may be attainable. The end result 
must be common ground or there is no peace. Failure is 
preferable to a pretense of success at the price of unsound 
compromise or appeasement. Munich forever personifies 
this warning, but the measure of failure is not the presence 
of compromise. Rather the measure of success is the preser- 
vation of essential principles in spite of compromise. 

Before we went to Paris I said we could compromise 
within principles, but that the dignity and honor of the 
United States of America, and the world’s hope of peace 
with justice, could no longer compromise with principles 
themselves, as was too often done, under pressure of war 
exigency, upon too many previous occasions. I believe the 
American delegation at Paris did not compromise with 
principle in the compositions which made possible this con- 
tinuing forward march toward peace. 

I repeat, that no free international negotiation ever per- 
mits anyone to have things all his own way. We did not 
have things all our own way at Paris by any stretch of the 
imagination. But that is not the test. The test is whether 
we sustained the American ideals, and whether the results 
put us closer to peace with justice in this war-torn world. 
Despite our disappointments I believe that Paris meets this 
test. 

At one stage of the proceedings, when we had bogged 
down in imponderable controversies which pushed patience 
almost to the breaking point, the French Foreign Minister 
uttered a memorable paraphrase of Talleyrand at Vienna 
more than a century before. He said, “Our aim must be 
an equality of dissatisfactions.” 

That could be misunderstood, but in its true sense it sug- 
gests the inevitable give and take in finding the middle course 
which approximates the attainable limits of fair play in a 
free forum of democracies. But an “equality of dissatisfac- 
tions” suggests its complement—an equality of satisfactions. 
I hope this, too, measures Paris. I say “I hope,” because 
the stability and the permanence of peace rest in consider- 
able degree upon the unanimity of support, which a design 
tur peace enjoys. 

Ah, yes, Mr. President, there are serious disappointments 
here and there in the Paris record. I shall take care not 
to disguise them. The people are entitled to the truth. But 
I say again that the true test must be objective and must 
assess the whole. 

I confess good-naturedly that I have sometimes envied 
the commentators, in their ivory towers, who can isolate 
their subjects from day to day and confine their serial wis- 
dom within the air-tight compartments of their own untram- 
meled choice. But a peace conference cannot allow itself the 
luxury of breaking down each time some favorite passion, 
no matter how nobly meditated, fails of total conquest. 
Peace itself is too desperately important. 

And so, Mr. President, now let us look at the Paris rec- 
ord. The greatest, fundamental controversy at the Paris 
council arose over the convocation of a general peace con- 
ference in which the 21 nations which fought the war to- 
gether should have full opportunity to work together on 
the terms of peace with ex-enemy states, namely, Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland. This has been 
the dearest dream of the Government of the United States 
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ever since the Moscow Conference of December 1945, when 
such a peace conference was promised not later than May 1, 
1946. It has been the American idea of developing a people's 
peace. 

Mr. President, it is now accomplished. To be sure, the 
Moscow pledge was not as broad as the American Secretary 
wished and sought. In the face of Soviet opposition, it was 
impossible to lodge final, plenary power in the ultimate peace 
conference. I have always regretted this stricture. After 
the peace conference the last word again reverts to the four 
great powers in the Council of Foreign Ministers. But the 
conscience of the allied world will have spoken in the in- 
terim, and it speaks with superlative authority. 

The promised date of May 1, 1946, came and went with- 
out the promised peace conference. The trouble was that 
the Moscow agreement had also said that the four great 
powers, Russia, Britain, France, and America must agree 
upon fundamentals in the preliminary peace drafts before 
the peace conference should be called. From start to finish 
the Soviets construed this requirement with microscopic 
literalism. In support of their contention it is fair to say 
that they were building upon the accepted theory that big- 
power unity is indispensable to world peace in the San Fran- 
cisco pattern. In opposition to their contention, however, it 
is equally fair to say that their interpretation would carry 
this so-called unity to the point of monopoly and dictatorship 
in the big powers, to the utter derogation of the status of 
the smaller nations of this earth which stood shoulder to 
shoulder with us in the trenches of this late war, now vic- 
toriously concluded. It was upon this block that both recent 
Paris Councils nearly split. 

From the first hour that the Council reconvened in April 
Secretary Byrnes began demanding a new date for the peace 
conference. At the April sessions he asked for June 15. At 
the start of the June session he asked for July 15. In both 
instances the Soviet delegation was adamant. By the end of 
June, however, the fundamentals were sufficiently agreed 
to, so that at long last, and at the end of enormous travail, 
we were able to celebrate the Fourth of July by a unanimous 
agreement to call the peace conference for July 29. I con- 
fess that I felt that it was not unlike a second Declaration 
of Independence. 

But before the invitations could be issued by the host 
power, France, the able and vigorous Soviet delegation 
threw another road block. It insisted (1) that although 
China is nominally one of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
it could not be one of the sponsoring powers for the peace 
conference because it was not a party to any of these par- 
ticular treaties, and because it had not participated in their 
preliminary draft; (2) that the invitations could not issue un- 
til accompanied by basic rules of procedure to keep the peace 
conference substantially within the grip of the Big Four. 

These contentions collided head-on with the attitudes of 
America, France, and Britain. They wanted China recog- 
nized as a matter of right, as well as a matter of courtesy. 
They bitterly rejected the idea that peace conference invita- 
tions to other sovereign powers, common partners with us in 
the sacrifices of war should be accompanied by restraining 
rules of procedure which would assume to limit the liberty of 
action of these free governments in a vital matter of common 
concern. They rejected any strait-jacket upon the freedom 
of the peace conference. It is needless to dwell upon the 
details of the intervening debates between July 4 and the 
midnight of July 8 when the controversy was finally com- 
posed. Suffice it to say that the basic difference in viewpoint 
was persistently reiterated, often with such deadly earnestness 
upon both sides that a happy outcome began to look like a 
mirage. I may add parenthetically to my colleagues that 











unlimited debate in the Senate is quite painless when com- 
pared with unlimited debate in three languages in the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. 

The final settlement eliminated China as a sponsor for 
the technical reason that China is not a party to these 
treaties. But China sits in the Peace Conference with full 
voice and vote, and at American insistence China gets her 
place in the Chairmanship of the Conference as it rotates 
among the five Foreign Ministers who comprise the Council. 
The final settlement released the invitations without re- 
straining rules attached. A few reasonable and mutually 
satisfactory suggestions in respect to rules will be subse- 
quently circulated, but the suggestions are not binding on 
the Conference. The Conference, by majority vote, will 
adopt its own rules. Thus the 21 United Nations get the 
peace conference they long have sought—the Peace Confer- 
ence which America has long insisted they should have— 
and they will enter it as free agents. Thus the world takes 
another long step down the thorny paths toward peace with 
liberty and justice. 

To the citizen at a distance the points that were in con- 
troversy may seem relatively trivial; yet in the final analysis 
nothing is trivial which can disorganize the friendly rela- 
tions of the earth, We know to our sorrow that little 
matches light big fires. The truth is that Paris was to stand 
or fall upon this one basic composition. There was a power- 
ful lesson in it, too. Given patience, fair play, tenaci.y, and 
firmness in the American attitudes, it is possible for eastern 
communism and western democracy to find friendly com- 
mon ground. 

Now I wish to speak of the problem of Trieste, because 
on the one hand it was the most dangerously delicate prob- 
lem which the Council of Foreign Ministers confronted, 
and on the other hand it best typifies the extreme difficulties 
which are faced in mapping any sort of peace for Europe 
and the world. 

Let it be remembered that Trieste is a key city at the 
head of the Adriatic Sea, that it is a major outlet for central 
European commerce into the Mediterranean; that its con- 
trol represents political implications far beyond its intrinsic 
importance; and that its postwar disposition is one of the 
bitterest single bones of contention in the Old World. Let 
it be remembered that Trieste is the chief city in an area 
of roughly 4,000 square miles, including so-called Venezia 
Giulia and the Istrian Peninsula lying between Italy and 
Yugoslavia, and under Italian sovereignty; and that Yugo- 
slavia, relentlessly supported by the Soviets, has demanded 
this complete area in the new peace. The Soviets constantly 
argued the justice of this claim on the basis, among others, 
that Yugoslavia was our ally throughout the war, whereas 
Italy was our Axis enemy until military defeat turned her 
into our belated cobelligerent—when I hasten to add, her 
sacrificial contributions to allied victory were loyally immense. 

Let it also be remembered that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, at an earlier London meeting, decided that this 
critical boundary, so far as feasible, must follow an ethnic 
line which should represent the minimum displacement of 
Italian and Slav nationals. The whole area has been part of 
Italy for 25 years. The city of Trieste is unquestionably 75 
per cent Italian. The hinterland, however, is mixed, with 
Slavs often predominating. American experts drew an ethnic 
line which, again speaking roughly, split the total area in 
two, with Trieste and its environs remaining on the Italian 
side. Russian experts drew a line which would have trans- 
ferred some 500,000 Italians, and practically all of this dis- 
puted area, to Yugoslavia, and left no Slavs in Italy at all. 
The British and the French proposed lines which fell be- 
tween these two, but both of their lines also left Trieste to 
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Italy. Thus the matter stood when our recent Paris meet- 
reconvened. America, Britain, and France, though 
differing as to the total division, put Trieste in Italy. The 
Soviets put Trieste in Yugoslavia. 

Unfortunately, the Council of Foreign Ministers oper- 
ates on the principle of unanimity. There could be no set- 
tlement except by mutual agreement. The Soviets clung to 
their line in behalf of Yugoslavia. We clung to ours in 
behalf of Italy. If we both were still clinging to those lines, 
there would be no agreement and no peace. There would 
be no peace conference under such circumstances. Trieste 
is a tinder box under any circumstances. It would become 
sheer dynamite if the present status of uncertainty were to 
continue indefinitely, Therefore, the choice lay between 
a stalemate, which spelled inevitable disaster on the one hand 
and a decent composition within the ethnic principle offer- 
ing reasonable elements of hope upon the other hand. 

The American delegation first consolidated its position 
with the British and French by accepting the French ethnic 
line, leaving 118,000 Italians in Yugoslavia and 115,000 
Slavs in Italy. 

The controversy thus settled down to a contest between 
the French and the Russian lines. Without success, we 
offered a plebiscite to let the people themselves decide. With- 
out success, we Offered the jurisdiction of the peace con- 
ference itself. At this point the situation was complicated 
by an announcement from Yugoslavia that it would never 
sign a treaty giving Trieste to Italy, and Italy announced 
that it would never sign a treaty giving Trieste to Yugo- 
slavia. Meanwhile it was evident that no concession to 
either was possible. 

let me repeat that this deadlock meant no peace confer- 
ence, no peace treaties, no peace; and perpetuation of the 
chaos in the Trieste area upon which revolutionary dogma 
thrives. So far as we were concerned, there could be no 
cession of Trieste to Yugoslavia, but neither could there be 
a break-down in peace. 

It was under these circumstances that the plan for the 
free territory of Trieste was born and ultimately accepted 
by all concerned. It includes the city of Trieste as a free 
international port, and its immediate environs up and down 
the Adriatic coast. It will live under the authority and pro- 
tection of the United Nations. It will name its governor. 
Upon this whole point we implacably insisted. The initial 
French and Soviet proposals on this score were fantastically 
complicated and unrealistic. They required mutual decisions 
by Italy and Yugoslavia, which would have perpetuated the 
deadlock and seriously impaired the responsibility of the 
United Nations. We insisted upon a clear-cut, realistic pat- 
tern. But the territory of Trieste will be self-governing, 
under a local legislature chosen by universal suffrage. It 
will have home rule. Its statute must respect human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, with specified guaranties for 
religion, language, press, schools, and access to public services. 

The settlement does not cheat Italians of their ethnic 
rights, because if Italians predominate in this free territory, 
as we know they do, they can. predominate in their own 
free elections, which are under their own free control. Cer- 
tainly they would be just as free as they will be under 
Italian sovereignty, and certainly they will be just as safe, 
and probably much safer, under the wing of the United Na- 
tions. Meanwhile, since 86 per cent of the area of Venezia 
Giulia goes to Yugoslavia, there can be no real basis of 
Yugoslav complaint. 

Let me be entirely frank about my own view of this com- 
position. It is far from ideal. It is my personal view that 
Trieste should have gone to Italy. As recently as June 30, 
1 filed a memorandum with the Secretary of State, from 
which I wish to quote partially for the record: 


ing 


“Trieste has now become a cause célébre—it involves so 
many entrenched rivalries—it is freighted with so much po- 
tential hazard to the peace of Europe and the world—that 
the only hope for a pacific acceptance of any decision re- 
specting it is to have the greatest and the widest possible 
authority behind any decision (respecting it), no matter what 
it may be. Four men, sitting in this council, have no busi- 
ness making any decision in the first instance. * * * They 
should seek the unprejudiced recommendation of an immedi- 
ate Peace Conference of the 21 Allies who fought the war 
together and who have a right to make the peace together, 
either this or the advice of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations.” 

But when the Secretary of State found his valiant efforts 
unsuccessful either in keeping Trieste in Italy or in referring 
the issue to the Peace Conference, and when he found that 
this hopeful composition was the only way to get a peace 
conference at all, or peace itself, I think he was well justi- 
fied in his approval of this design for the Free Territory of 
Trieste under which human rights and fundamental free- 
doms are preserved beneath the seal of the United Nations. 

I agree that such devices are not historically encouraging. 
I have no illusions that this experiment is any sort of a self- 
succeeding panacea. On the other hand, I have no illusion 
as to what would happen if we could not go on with the 
business of at least initiating peace in Europe, and particu- 
larly in its cockpits. Furthermore, there are no true prece- 
dents for the Free Territory of Trieste because there are no 
precedents for the kind of United Nations which will take 
the responsibility. Therefore, melancholy prophets might 
well curb their gloom and give peace a chance. This plan is 
the best answer currently available to those who are charged 
with the awful responsibility of finding common ground 
for peace with justice, and getting on with the job. 

Mr. President, the Italian treaty presented other formid- 
able problems. Not the least of them was the disposition 
of Italian colonies in north Africa, namely, Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania, which together comprise Libya. They are now 
under British military occupation. Here, again, a few basic 
facts are to be borne in mind: 

First. Russia started out by seeking the mandate in Tri- 
politania, later swinging over to a joint Russian trusteeship 
with Italy. Thus she sought a Mediterranean base. From 
these positions she voluntarily receded. 

Second. France wanted the trusteeships to be kept by 
Italy. 

Third. Britain, having driven Italy out of Cyrenaica 
with the aid of the native Senusi Tribes and having promised 
the Senusi that Italy never again would return, could not 
agree to such an Italian agreement. Britain suggested inde- 
pendence. 

Fourth. France could not sanction independence, which 
undoubtedly would be premature, because, among other rea- 
sons, of its psychological effect upon her other French colo- 
nies. 

The United States wanted any sort of appropriate trustee- 
ships under the trusteeship-council of the United Nations. 

Thus, another tangled skein required unraveling. The 
final agreement permanently separates the colonies from 
Italy, gives the Council of Foreign Ministers 1 year in which 
to agree upon a formula, and in the absence of any such 
agreement transfers the colonies automatically to the Trus- 
teeship Council of the United Nations. Thus, from our 
viewpoint, human rights and fundamental freedoms in these 
colonies are amply safeguarded. Either they pass within 
the year under a formula acceptable to us, or automatically 
they go to the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations, 
under all the safeguards of the United Nations Charter. 
Thus, again, a great principle is preserved. 
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A third major perplexity had to do with Soviet demands 
for reparations from Italy. The Soviets insisted that their 
right to $100,000,000 of reparations should be written in 
the present bond, arguing that this is a relatively small sum 
compared with the damage done by Italian arms in Russia, 
and that its modesty is a concession to Italy’s good conduct 
after she joined the Allies. As the situation finally develops, 
this demand for reparations was one of the most stubborn 
of Moscow’s preoccupations. 

There was never any serious question in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers concerning the global sum of $100,000,000 
nor was there any dispute that it should come, as far as 
possible, from surplus war plants in Italy, from external 
Italian assets in Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, and a 
few incidental sources. We figured these assets at around 
$60,000,000. Moscow figured them at around $22,000,000. 
In either event, the controversial question was, Whence 
comes the balance? 

The Soviets demanded this balance out of Italian com- 
modities in current production. We and the British insisted 
that Italy’s current economy must not be burdened in any 
fashion which interferes with her economic recovery, par- 
ticularly since there is now a new, free, democratic Italy 
which is struggling back to independent life. We and the 
British happen to be the forces in the military occupation 
of these points until these peace treaties are concluded. There- 
fore we and the British are primarily responsible. As a 
result, we both are required currently to invest large sums 
in Italy to facilitate her resurrection. We are footing the 
bills. Under such circumstances, to take Russian repara- 
tions out of current production in Italy would be virtually 
equivalent to taking them, by proxy, out of Britain and out 
of the United States. 

There were collateral questions—as, for example, whether 
this Russian balance might come from surplus Italian war- 
ships. But the issue which tied the Council in a knot for 
many days was this question of current production. It was 
finally settled by an agreement which spreads this balance 
of reparations over 7 years, which creates a moratorium for 
the first 2 years, and which subsequently provides that Russia 
shall furnish Italy the raw materials for the commodities 
ultimately to be made and paid upon this deficit in the 
reparations account. In other words, it will not be paid 
from current production. It will be paid, Mr. President, 
from future production and in a fashion which does not 
burden Italy’s acquisition of the raw materials which she 
greatly lacks and sadly needs. The issue, I repeat, was 
whether the deficit in reparations could come from current 
production. The answer is that the deficit does not. It comes 
from future production. Again, our principle has been 
preserved. 

Mr. President, I have lingered in some detail upon a 
few of these major disputes. There were, of course, many 
other important decisions before the drafts of these five 
treaties could be concluded. Indeed, there were literally 
hundreds of such decisions which involved vast research and 
labor. The world might take some encouragement from the 
fact that most of them resulted in prompt and harmonious 
agreement, without benefit of headlines which never bother 
about such accords. Within the necessary limits of my 
time I shall content myself with merely noting a few of these 
other results. 

Occupying military forces in Italy will be withdrawn 
90 days after the Italian treaty comes into force. These are 
British and American forces. In return, some military forces, 
this time Russian, will be withdrawn from Bulgaria when 
the Bulgarian treaty comes into force. 

This is the beginning of the exit of foreign troops. Thus 


it is the real beginning of real rehabilitation and real self- 
government. 

The Franco-Italian frontier is rectified in the small 
Tenda-Brega area where France gains a small sector of 204 
square miles which is geographically insignificant, but which 
involves large historic implications. It was down those slopes 
that Mussolini delivered his “stab in the back” of France. I 
confess that I was struck by the sheer self-restraint of French 
claims in this respect. Only a few square miles are involved 
and, in addition, care has been taken to protect Italian water 
power in those romantic hills. 

The South Tyrol area remains in Italy. This is the least 
defensible of all these decisions on ethnic grounds, because 
the area is predominantly Austrian. The decision, how- 
ever, actually was made a year ago at the London Con- 
ference, and Paris had no jurisdiction except over permissible 
minor rectifications. Defense of the decision rests upon the 
fact that the area has been in Italian sovereignty for 25 years, 
and that Italy became our ally while Austria remained our 
enemy to the bitter end. It is said that one does not strip 
one’s ally in favor of one’s enemy. But even here, Austrian 
railway services in South Tyrol are to have new protection. 

The Dodecanese Islands go, rightfully, to Greece. They 
will be demilitarized. The Soviets retarded this decision, 
but ultimately agreed. 

Reparations for Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania, Ethiopia, 
and other powers are referred to the peace conference for set- 
tlement. 

The limits of the new Italian Navy are agreed to. The 
remainder of the fleet will be divided between the major 
powers, as in the case of the German Fleet, with considera- 
tion for the replacement claims of Greece and Yugoslavia. 
There is a whimsical touch in the fact that the Bulgarian 
Navy also is limited—to one ship not exceeding 7,200 tons. 

The problem of freedom of navigation on the Danube as 
it previously existed, and as insistently demanded by all the 
other powers against unyielding Soviet resistance, is remitted 
to the peace conference, where all the Danubian States will 
be present. 

Let it be constantly remembered that all decisions are sub- 
ject to review, and to new recommendations at the hands of 
the peace conference, where the judgment of 21 nations, 
rather than only 4, will be taken. Let it be further remem- 
bered that the forum of the United Nations is ever available, 
in years to come, to deal with untoward eventualities. If 
they threaten peace and security, or if they prove to under- 
mine the purposes of the United Nations, any such situations, 
regardless of origin, will fall within the jurisdiction of the 
General Assembly under article 14 of the Charter. In other 
words, we are not building a static world in which only 
force can rectify the errors of yesterday. I may be per- 
mitted to speak with deep feeling on this matter because it 
was my privilege at San Francisco to initiate and develop 
article 14. I was happy to note that Secretary Byrnes, re- 
sponding to an inquiry along these lines, confirmed this thesis 
when, on July 5, 1946, he wrote in part as follows: 

“We all know that the world does move and that, if the 
use of force is to be avoided, ways must be found of facili- 
tating changes by peaceful means.” 

The Secretary warned that methods of such review must 
not be “too readily available” lest they invite confusion; but 
he specifically pointed to the forum of the General Assembly 
as a means “of facilitating needed changes by peaceful 
means.” 

Mr. President, I come to the final chapters of the confer- 
ence. They are not encouraging, but they reflect the facts of 
life as we find them, and not as we could wish them to be if 
ours were an exclusive power of direction. But they deal 
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with our most vital peace conundrum, and they emphasize 
both the difficulty and the need for the most earnest and 
impartial efforts that can possibly be made to bridge the great 
gap between Soviet thinking and the rest of us respecting 
Germany and Austria, and French thinking and the rest of 
us respecting the Rhineland and the Ruhr. The lesser 
treaties, while indispensable in a preliminary way, are on the 
perimeter of the problem. Germany and Austria are at the 
core. Fortunately, there is one simple theme upon which all 
four of the major powers relentlessly agree, namely, that 
Germany must be denazified and demilitarized, this time for 
keeps, so she can never rise again as an aggressor to pillage 
and to plague the earth. We must cling tenaciously to this 
common purpose because, at this point, it is our only bond. 
Unfortunately, the pattern to achieve this result—involving, 
as it inevitably does, the social, economic, and political future 
of Germany—is a matter of appalling disagreement. The 
actual military suppression of reborn aggression is now inex- 
tricably interwoven with these other complex considerations. 
For example, the American offer of a long-term military con- 
tract, under the final auspices of the United Nations, to 
come immediately to allied military aid against any new 
German aggression, now seems to attract relatively little 
interest, although it is the maximum proof of our good 
faith, and the maximum assurance of the earliest feas- 
ible termination of the mass occupation of Germany by 
alien troops, including our own. While tentatively approved 
by Britain and France, it has been openly condemned by the 
Soviets. I shall always think, however, that if the proposal 
could have been actively pressed by us when it was first 
proposed in my Senate speech of January 10, 1945; if it, 
instead of power politics, could have been the Yalta inspira- 
tion, we and the remainder of the world might have avoided 
many of our subsequent, tragic errors and anxieties. If such 
plan had followed World War I, World War II never 
would have occurred. 

As things stand today, we have both a long-range and a 
short-range German problem. I shall briefly dismiss the 
long-range problem. On the one hand, it involves the pre- 
occupation of the French to maintain their own tight and 
total control, not only of the Saar but also an international- 
ized Ruhr and Rhineland. Marshal Foch, from World 
War lI, is still bitterly quoted in his famous comment that 
unless France permanently holds the Rhine, there will never 
be protection for France. President Bidault asserts that it 
would be unthinkable to contemplate a central government 
for the new Germany for many years to come, and then only 
on a basis of confederation rather than federalization. 

His allies agree with him about the Saar. They disagree 
with him in substantial part, about the disposition of the 
Ruhr. On the other hand, Mr. Molotov, speaking for the 
Soviets, discourages all talk of decentralization in the final 
German Government lest it destroy German development. 
He says these things must be settled by plebiscites, not only 
in the various states but in Germany as a whole. “Before 
there can be a peace treaty,” he declares, “there should be 
set up a single German Government able to fulfill its obli- 
gations; but it will take many years to determine whether it 
is trustworthy.” 

On the long-range side, Mr. Bevin, speaking for Britain, 
says there are three ways we can proceed with Germany: 
First, the old “balance of power” idea; second, domination 
by one great power or by a bloc; third, through unity and 
agreement between all four great powers; and he unequivo- 
cally demands the latter. He does not indicate its design. 
Secretary Byrnes, speaking for America, says we must avoid 
a peace of vengeance; that while denazification and demili- 
tarization must be complete, we must give the new, demo- 


cratic people in Germany a fair self-supporting chance ulti- 
mately to rejoin the society of nations, not only for her sake 
but for the sake of the world. He lays down no specifica- 
tions; but he asserts that the prime need is for early agree- 
ment on a united plan; so that all of us, including the 
German people themselves, may know what lies in store. He 
asks for an immediate special commission of high-ranking 
deputies to comb the field, to coordinate all available infor- 
mation and suggestions, to explore such current experiments 
as the existing, successful council of states in the American 
zone, and to present this mobilized report for the earliest 
possible study and decision by the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters. 

This suggestion, long and persistently supported by the 
American delegation, was approved by Britain and by 
France. It was opposed by the Soviets. Mr. Molotov 
argued that it was futile to ask any sort of an inquiry by 
deputies until the ministers themselves had decided upon the 
general outline of a plan. Therefore, his proposal was that 
the Council of Ministers assign a subsequent special meeting 
to the subject. The nub of the argument is summed in this 
sage observation by Secretary Byrnes: 

“I prefer first to get the facts and then to base my conclu- 
sions on them, rather than to reach my conclusions and then 
hunt for facts to sustain them.” 

Long debate failed to produce accord. The only available 
forward step was to agree that a special session of the Coun- 
cil shall devote itself to the German question this fall. 

But, Mr. President, it was the short range, the immediate 
problem in Germany which disclosed the true depth of cleav- 
age between the great powers upon this subject. Here the 
differences were not only acute; they were often acrimoni- 
ous. The basis of trouble is the fact that the Potsdam Agree- 
ment ordered Germany handled, during the occupation, as 
an economic unit. But it also divided Germany into four 
zones of military occupation—American, Russian, British 
and French. The result is that Germany is being adminis- 
tered in four air-tight compartments, preventing the ex- 
change of goods or communications, or even ideas. Worse, 
the zones are separated by intense suspicions. Mr. Molotov, 
speaking for Russia, flatly questions whether demilitarization 
is faithfully pursued in other zones, particularly the British. 
Mr. Bevin, speaking for Britain, replies that he has made a 
full public report respecting his zone, but that he understands 
Germany’s factories are actually producing new armament in 
the Russian zone, and he cannot get the facts. Mr. Molotov 
charges that the commander, General Clay, is illegally with- 
holding Russian reparations in the American zone in viola- 
tion of the Potsdam agreement. Mr. Byrnes replies that we 
find it necessary in self-defense to withhold reparations until 
there are reciprocal relations between the zones as required 
by the Potsdam Agreement. Mr. Molotov charges that coal 
production in the Ruhr is down 30 percent of prewar figures 
and up to 90 percent in the Russian zone. He says he cannot 
get the facts and demands regular public reports. Mr. 
Byrnes produces the printed public records which are already 
issued bimonthly. Mr. Molotov quotes Yalta to prove that 
President Roosevelt promised Russia $10,000,000,000 in 
reparations from Germany. Mr. Byrnes quotes Yalta to 
prove that President Roosevelt did nothing of the sort; that 
he merely agreed to refer this claim, among others, to the 
Reparations Commission for examination, and that it was 
subsequently repudiated. And thus it went. I am simply 
indicating the dilemma. 

Everybody wanted an investigation; but nobody could 
agree as to what kind of an investigation. Molotov wanted 
to investigate the failure to disarm German troops and to 
disband military organizations. Byrnes and Bevin readily 
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agreed but wanted to add an investigation of the failure to 


demilitarize industrial war potentials. Molotov said this 
was futile until there is an adequate plan for industrial de- 
mobilization. Byrnes said there is just such a plan in the 
Potsdam agreement. Molotov said it lacks adequate detail. 
The upshot was that there will be no investigation. 

I do not mean, Mr. President, to over-emphasize these 
disagreements. I am simply reporting frankly upon the per- 
plexities of one series of episodes to indicate that not even 
the Senate, wrestling with OPA, treads a more troublesome 
path than does an international council on the trail of unani- 
mous consent. I am simply suggesting to those who may be 
impatient with diplomatic delays and futilities that it is much 
easier to be critical than to be correct. 

The short-range German problem of greatest concern in- 
volves these four zones of occupation, each of which is sub- 
stantially isolated despite the Potsdam mandate that they 
should be administered as an economic unit. Each zone has 
its own surpluses and deficits of one kind or another and in 
varying degrees. It is because of a lack of reciprocity to 
balance the total German economy and because there is no 
unified export-import policy that the economy sadly drags in 
spots. America asserts this is the chief reason why the 
American zone will cost us $200,000,000 this year. Britons 
assert it is the chief reason why the British zone will cost 
the British $320,000,000 this year. Both governments assert 
that this lack of reciprocity violates the Potsdam agreement 
between the major powers. Both governments strove at 
Paris to remedy this lapse. The trouble is immediate. It 
will not await another winter because an economic crisis in 
Germany expands with each passing hour. I quote the blunt 
words of Secretary Byrnes: 

“The continuation of the present situation will result in 
chaos, in economic paralysis, in inflation, in increased costs to 
the occupying powers and unnecessary suffering to the Ger- 
man people. The Government of the United States declines 
to share any further responsibility for causing these events. 
The immediate problem confronting Germany cannot be 
solved by speeches. It can be solved only by action.” 

Britain sought to heal the sore with directives specifically 
requiring complete reciprocity between the four zones. 
When this failed of Soviet consent, America proposed direc- 
tives requiring specific application of the Potsdam chapters 
which textually call for this reciprocity. When this failed, 
Britain announced that, in the absence of reciprocity, Britain 
would be forced reluctantly to administer her own zone with 
an eye exclusively to making it a self-supporting unit; and 
Byrnes announced that the United States would join the 
American zone with any of the other zones which would co- 
operate, in the spirit of Potsdam, for reciprocity and for a 
unified economic program—making carefully plain that all 
zones will be welcome to participate. 

Molotov said he would study these suggestions, and 
warned against unilateral activities. There the matter ended. 
So far as this meeting of the Paris Ministers is concerned, 
no progress was made, unless it is voluntary evolution in the 
direction of voluntary reciprocity. But by no stretch of the 
imagination can the blame, present or future, be laid at our 
door. We have pointed the way to a practical and immedi- 
ate answer. Without an answer, the German problem may 
approach catastrophe this winter. There is nothing in the 


Potsdam agreement, Mr. President, or any other agreement 
which requires us to accept catastrophes by default. 
has the moral right to veto peace. 

Mr. President, I regret to say that the situation regarding 
an Austrian treaty is no more stimulating at the moment. 
Austria, like Germany, is in the cockpit of Europe, where 
the most important and most dangerous peace factors are to 
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be resolved. The Government of the United States has 
been demanding a peace treaty with Austria for many weary 
months. It is necessary not only for the stabilization of the 
new democracy in Austria, but also to effect the withdrawal 
of foreign troops in Austria along lines of communication. 
Secretary Byrnes asked the Paris Conference to initiate this 
desperately important undertaking. He presented a tenta- 
tive draft, and asked that it be referred to the Ministers’ 
deputies for study and recommendation. France arid Britain 
agreed. The Soviets declined. 

The Soviets were willing to initiate the study, Mr. Presi- 
dent, only if the Council of Foreign Ministers would instruct 
the Allied Control Commission in Austria to evacuate 
437,000 displaced persons immediately. They said that 
many of them fought with Hitler, that most of them were 
pro-Nazi; and that they constituted a danger to Ausria and 
her neighbors. They listed various categories—Chetniks, 
Hungarians, White Russians, and Ukranians. And _ they 
made the fatal mistake of also listing “Anders soldiers’’—the 
utterly brave Polish troops who fought so long and so val- 
iantly against Hitler on the Allied side, and who refused 
to return to Poland under its present regime, lest they be 
crucified for their political convictions, 

“I do not know about some of your categories,” said the 
American Secretary of State in behalf of his delegation. 
“We are not interested in protecting criminals or traitors. 
But we are troubled about patriots upon this list who gave 
their all to the Allied cause. They deserve something better 
than involuntary repatriation at our hands. We can have no 
part in such a plan. We are urging all displaced persons to 
return to their homes; and we are helping those who are 
willing to go. But when a poor refugee—and particularly 
one who fought upon our side in this war—says that he is 
afraid to go home for political reasons lest his life be in dan- 
ger—you must not ask the United States to forget its free 
traditions. We will not do it, treaty or no treaty with 
Austria. 

Mr. President, we recognize the complexity of the problem 
of displaced persons. We have 475,000 of them in the 
American zone in Germany and 200,000 in the American 
zone in Austria. It is a tragic challenge to know what to do 
with them or where they can be sent. We are cooperating 
with the special organ of the United Nations which is deal- 
ing with this anxiety. We were entirely willing at Paris to 
join the Soviets in initiating an immediate special investiga- 
tion through the Allied Control Commission in Vienna to 
explore the Austrian phase of the problem; but not in terms 
of prejudgment, and not as the price to be paid for initiating 
the studies of a long overdue peace treaty with Austria. Mr. 
Bevin, speaking for the British, said: ‘““We will face the 
problem of displaced persons, but will not bargain with these 
human lives.” 

All efforts to separate the two propositions failed. As a 
result, the initiation of a peace treaty with Austria also 
failed. It is unfortunate. It is deeply regrettable. But it 
were better so than for us to have acquiesced in gutting our 
own ideas. There will be other councils. One day there 
will be agreement. Perhaps we should not expect to liqui- 
date 5 years of war in 1. 

The final major disagreement of the Council came when 
Secretary Byrnes unsuccessfully sought a treaty guaranty 
from Yugoslavia that Italians left in ceded territory should 
be protected in their “human rights and fundamental free- 
doms”—with particular reference to race, religion, color, 
speech, and political opinions. Mr. Molotov replied that 
Yugoslavia is not an enemy state; that it has its own consti- 
tution and laws and requires no external advice in respect 
to its domestic matters. Mr. Byrnes gave notice that the 
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United States will seek these protections at the peace confer- 
ence a few days hence. 

‘The need for them will not be lessened in enlightened 
world opinion by the bitter tragedy of the current order for 
the legalistic assassination of General Mihailovitch. 

Mr. President, those who hear me will understand that 
my report is confined to the nations and the treaties immedi- 
ately involved in the Paris Conference. This does not mean 
that there are not other irksome problems. There are plenty 
of them. One of the most glaring, in my view, was the 
failure in Poland to carry out the democratic pledges which 
were made in the Yalta and the Potsdam agreements. I have 
made vigorous and repeated protests on this score, and I shall 
continue to do so, despite the bitter personal attacks upon me 
which have emanated not only from official Warsaw, but 
from official Moscow, and from the integrated Communist 
press all round the world. I have heard infinitely much in 
all these international conferences from other governments 
about the sanctity of the Yalta and Moscow and Potsdam 
agreements. Suffice it to say upon this score that it is long 
past time for those who were responsible for these agree- 
ments to make them effective in behalf of a truly free Poland. 

[ make this comment in connection with this discussion 
only because the Poles were brought into the Paris debates 
by Mr. Molotov in the consideration of displaced persons. 

Now, Mr. President, let me briefly sum up. The major 
powers have agreed upon five treaties to end the war with 
Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland. It took 
many weary months to reach this agreement. The important 
point is that an agreement has been reached. Peace thus 
gains in stature. 

The major powers have not agreed upon any phase of 
two other treaties to end the war with Germany and Aus- 
tria. Some of the implications in this failure to even start 
the treaty process are unpleasant to contemplate. But the 
prospect is no darker than it was upon past occasions with 
the other five. I prefer to believe that if we could agree 
upon the five, we should be able to agree upon the two. 
But it would be self-delusion to refuse to face realities. 

Someone said at Paris that if this recent council had been 
confined to America, France, and Britain, it would have 
achieved total agreement, including preliminary plans for 
the German and Austrian treaties, in 10 days. This is 
simply another way of saying that eastern communism and 
western democracy are the forces which confront each other 
in planning for a new and better world. They differ in 
ideas, ideals, and ideologies. For example, they certainly 
could not agree upon a definition of “democracy,” although 
this is the objective to which both profess to subscribe. 

The great trouble is mutual distrust and suspicion, which 
the “iron curtain’ between us and the insatiable Soviet ap- 
petite for proselyting and propaganda do not help dispel. 


Yet these things must be dispelled—not in pretense but in 
fact—if we are to get on with the vital business of peace 
on earth. Particularly there must be dependably dispelled 
any distrust or suspicion, on the one hand, that the United 
States is attempting to organize the world against the So- 
viets; on the other hand, that the Soviets are attempting to 
organize the world against our western civilization. War 
between us would be an unthinkable calamity, which I am 
certain they, as well as we, abhor. But good will and good 
faith between us will continue to be difficult until we re- 
organize our mutual attitudes. 

It is in this spirit that 1 would suggest a few simple 
truths to Moscow: 

First. You should understand with complete conviction 
that we deeply respect the great Russian people and their 
inalienable right to rule themselves, precisely as we insist 
upon this right for ourselves and others. 

Second. You should understand, with complete conviction, 
that we are just as determined as you are that military ag- 
gression—from any source and no matter what its guise— 
shall never curse the earth again; and we are enlisted in this 
cause for keeps. And you should understand there is no 
thought of conquest in our souls. 

Third. You should understand, with complete conviction, 
that we are prepared for enlightened, progressive coopera- 
tion with every land which invites and deserves our mutual 
good will. 

Fourth. You should also understand, with equally com- 
plete conviction, that we cannot be driven, coerced, or pres- 
sured into positions which we decline voluntarily to assume; 
and that we will not bargain in human rights and funda- 
mental liberties anywhere on earth. 

Mr. President, in my view, peace hangs chiefly upon three 
factors which are inextricably interwoven: 

One, the dependable and effective operation of the United 
Nations in behalf of justice courageously sustained by col- 
lective security. 

Two, the successful outlawry of atomic bombs and kin- 
dred instruments of sudden, overwhelming mass destruction, 
under a tight system of total discipline which makes bad 
faith impossible. 

Three, the development of dependable and warranted 
friendship between big and little nations; and particularly 
between the great Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the great United States of America. 

This, Mr. President, is my report to the Senate and the 
country regarding contemporary progress in the hard, per- 
plexing task of doing in the name and cause of peace what 
our soldier sons did in the name and cause of war. 

“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, lest we forget, lest 
we forget.” 


Soviet Policy in Germany 


A CENTRAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT 
By V. MOLOTOV, Foreign Commissar of the U.S.S.R. 
Delivered to the Council of Foreign Ministers, Paris, France, July 10, 1946 


HE time has come when we should discuss the fate of 
Germany and a peace treaty with that country. The 
Soviet government has always held that the spirit of 
revenge is a poor counselor in such affairs. It will be just 
as incorrect to identify Hitler Germany with the German 


people, though the German people cannot divest themselves 
of the responsibility for Germany’s aggression and for its 
gravest Consequences. 

The Soviet people went through unparalleled sufferings 
of occupation as a result of the invasion of the Soviet Union 
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by the German armies. Our losses are great and inestimable. 
Other peoples of Europe, and not of Europe alone, will long 
feel the heavy losses and hardship caused by the war which 
was imposed by Germany. 

It is, therefore, natural that the problem of Germany's 
fate agitates at present the minds of not only the German 
people, but naturally also those of other peoples who are 
trying to safeguard themselves for the future and to prevent 
a new aggression by Germany. And one should bear in mind 
the fact that, rhanks to the industrial might she has achieved, 
Germany is an important link in the whole system of the 
world economy. 

Neither can one forget the fact that more than once this 
industrial might has formed the base of the armament of 
aggressive Germany. 

Such are the premises from which conclusions are to be 
drawn. 


AGAINST DESTRUCTION 


I proceed from the fact that in the light of the interests 
of world economy and tranquility in Europe, it would be 
incorrect to adopt a course of Germany’s annihilation as a 
state or that of its agrarianization, including the annihilation 
of its main industral centers. 

Such a course would result in undermining the economy 
of Europe, in the dislocation of world economy and in a 
chronic political crisis in Germany which would spell a 
threat to peace and tranquility. 

I think that even if we adopted such a course, the course 
of history would subsequently impel us to renounce this 
course as an abortive and groundless one. 

I think, therefore, that our purpose is not to destroy Ger- 
many, but to transform Germany into a democratic and 
peace-loving state which, next to its agriculture, will have 
its own industry and foreign trade, but which will be de- 
prived of economic and military potentialities to rise again 
as an aggressive force. 

While still engaged in the war, the Allies declared that 
they had no intention of destroying the German people. 
Even at the time when the overweening Hitler openly pro- 
claimed that he wanted to destroy Russia, J. V. Stalin, the 
head of the Soviet government, holding these boastful stu- 
pidities up to ridicule, said: 

“It is no more possible to destroy Germany than to 
destroy Russia. But the Hitler state can and must be 
destroyed.” 


Germany has long held an important position in the world 
economy. While continuing as a single state, Germany will 
remain an important factor of world trade, which also cor- 
responds to the interests of other peoples. 

On the other hand, the policy of Germany’s annihilation 
as a state, or that of her agrarianization and annihilation of 
the principal industrial centers, will result in making Ger- 
many a center where dangerous sentiments of revenge will 
be nourished and will play into the hands of German reac- 
tionaries and deprive Europe of tranquility and a stable 
peace. 

For THE Forwarp VIEW 


One should look not backward but ahead, and should be 
concerned about what is to be done in order that Germany 
may become a democratic and peace-loving state which will 
have a developed agriculture, industry and foreign trade, 
but which will be deprived of an opportunity to resuscitate 
as an aggressive force. Victory over Germany delivers into 
our hands powerful means to achieve this purpose. It is our 
duty to utilize these means to the full. 

It has of late become fashionable to talk about dismem- 








berment of Germany into several “autonomous” states, 
about federalization of Germany and about the separation 
of the Ruhr from Germany. All such proposals originate 
in the same policy of destruction and agrarianization of Ger- 
many, for it is easy to understand that without the Ruhr 
Germany cannot exist as an independent and stable state. 
But I have already said that if the interest of peace and 
tranquility are dear to us, the destruction of Germany 
should not be our objective. 

Naturally, if, as a result of a plebiscite throughout Ger- 
many, the German people express their wish to transform 
Germany into a federal state, or if, as a result of a plebiscite 
in various former German states, a desire will be manifested 
to break away from Germany, it goes without saying that 
there cannot be any objection on our part. 

There have been not a few instances in which Allied au- 
thorities in the western zones of occupation of Germany 
have encouraged the idea of a federal structure for Germany. 
But the attitude of Allied authorities is one thing, whereas 
a real desire of the German people, or at least a desire of 
the population of some part of German territory, is another 
thing. 

We, the Soviet people, hold that it is incorrect to impose 
upon the German people a solution of this question. Such an 
imposition would not in any case produce any good, if only 
for the reason that it will be precarious. 


RisE OF AGGRESSION 


If on the one hand we should not stand in the way of the 
rightful aspirations of the German people after the revival 
of their state on democratic lines, then on the other hand 
it is our duty to prevent the rise of Germany as an aggres- 
sive force. It would be a crime to forget about this sacred 
duty of ours to the peoples of the world. 

If the world is to be safeguarded against an eventual 
aggression on the part of Germany, the latter should be com- 
pletely disarmed both militarily and economically, and the 
Ruhr should be placed under an inter-Allied control of four 
countries, with the object of preventing a revival of war 
industries in Germany. 

The program for the complete military and economic dis- 
armament of Germany is not something new. The decisions 
of the Berlin conference deal with this in detail. And it is 
natural that the Ruhr, as the main phase of Germany’s wat 
industries, should be kept under the vigilant control of the 
principal Allied powers. The purpose of complete military 
and economic disarmament of Germany must also be fur- 
thered by a plan for reparations. 

The fact that until now no plan for reparations has been 
drawn up, in spite of the repeated demands of the (Soviet ) 
government that the corresponding decision of the Berlin 
conference be carried out, and the fact that the Ruhr has 
not been placed under inter-Allied control, on which the 
Soviet government insisted a year ago, is a dangerous thing 
as far as the maintenance of the future peace and security 
of the nations is concerned. 

We are of the view that it is impossible to. put off the 
accomplishment of these tasks without running the risk of 
frustrating the decision to carry out the complete military 
and economic disarmament of Germany. 

Such is the view of the Soviet government regarding the 
war industry and war potential of Germany. These con- 
siderations cannot hamper the development of peaceful in- 
dustries in Germany. 


RIGHTs OF TRADE 


In order that the development of German peaceful in- 
dustries may be of benefit to other peoples who need Ger- 
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man coal, metal and manufactured products, Germany 
should be granted the right of exports and imports, and if 
this right of foreign trade is to be effectuated we should 
not put obstacles in the way of the increase in output of 
steel, coal and manufactured products of a peaceful nature 
in Germany—naturally within certain bounds, and provided 
that inter-Allied control shall inevitably be established over 
Germany and over the Ruhr industries in particular. 

As we know, the Control Council in Germany recently 
fixed the level which would be reached by German indus- 
tries in the near future. Germany has not yet by far reached 
this level. Nevertheless, it should already now be admitted 
that the peaceful industries of Germany must be given an 
opportunity to develop on a wider scale, provided only that 
this industrial development should really be used to satisfy 
the peaceful needs of the German people and the require- 
ments of trade with other countries. 

All this calls for the establishment of proper inter-Allied 
control over German industries and over the Ruhr indus- 
tries in particular. Responsibility for the latter cannot rest 
only upon one of the Allied countries. Adoption of a cor- 
responding program for the development of German peace- 
ful industries, which will provide for the development of 
the foreign trade of Germany as well as for the establish- 
ment of inter-Allied control over the whole of German in- 
dustry, satisfies the need for implementation of the decisions 
of the Berlin conference which provide for the treatment of 
Germany as an economic whole. 


Tue Peace TREATY 


It remains for me to dwell on the question of the peace 
treaty with Germany. 

Of course we stand in principle for the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany, but before concluding this 
treaty there should be set up a single German government 
sufficiently democratic in order to be able to extirpate all 
remnants of Fascism in Germany and sufficiently responsible 


in order to be able to fulfill all its obligations towards the 
Allies, including and more particularly those in respect of 
reparation deliveries to the Allies. It goes without saying 
that we raise no objection to the setting up of a German 
central administration as a transitional step toward the es- 
tablishment of a future German government. 


From what I have said it follows that before talking 
about the peace treaty with Germany it is necessary to solve 
the question of setting up an all-German government. How- 
ever, to this day no German central administration of any 
kind whatsoever has been created, although the Seviet gov- 
ernment raised this question at the Berlin conference a year 
ago. But while at that time this question was put off, it is 
becoming now particularly urgent as the first step toward 
the establishment of a future German government. 


But even when a German government has been set up. 
it will take a number of years to check up on what this new 
German government represents and whether it is trust- 
worthy. 

A future German government must be such a democratic 
government as will be able to extirpate the remnants of 
Fascism in Germany, and at the same time be able to fulfill 
Germany’s obligations toward the Allies, and among other 
things and above all it will be bound to carry out reparations 
deliveries to the Allies. Only when we become satisfied that 
the new German government is able to cope with these tasks 
and is really honestly fulfilling them in practice, only then 
will it be possible to speak seriously of concluding a peace 
treaty with Germany. 

Unless this condition is fulfilled, Germany cannot claim 
a peace treaty, and the Allied powers will not be able to say 
that they have fulfilled their duties toward the nations which 
are demanding that a durable peace and security be assured. 

Such is the view of the Soviet Union on the fundamental 
problems of Germany and on the question of a peace treaty 
with Germany. 


History and the Post-War Situation 


HAVE WE LEARNED ENOUGH TO AVERT WORLD WAR III? 


By COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL, GSC., Chief Historian, European Theater 
of Operations; Military Critic, THe Detroir News 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, May 13, 1946 


T is good to get back to my home town even though I 
cannot find a place to live here and thus far have seen 
little chance of finding a way of life which is recon- 

cilable with my most pressing problem. These are relatively 
small matters to me; I have become accustomed to disloca- 
tion; such has been my course, that if life began to flow 
smoothly, I would think there was something wrong with it. 

But for the millions of young men, similarly returning, 
it is sometimes a deathblow to their small residue of confi- 
dence to discover that America has no room for them, no 
living space and scarcely even a kind word. Yes, | know 
all-about the G-I Bill of Rights—that glittering sop to the 
American conscience. It does not begin to touch the cir- 
cumference of the veterans’ problem. 

Nigh two million men are now drawing unemployment 
insurance. Add to their discontent the heartache and the 
woe of the other millions who are having to live in wretched 
quarters or who have been denied a business opportunity 

cause of the present tyranny in certain sections of labor 


or who cannot get building materials for home and business 
because of the unhallowed greed in certain strata of trade 
and industry or who cannot find room in the universities, 
because this government, though it could rear great canton- 
ments overnight, could not be foresightful enough to build 
temporary quarters for them at the seats of learning. Add 
them up, I say, and see what they mean. 

These millions of young men cannot be fooled but they 
can certainly be failed, and if we turn them into another 
generation of the broken-hearted, and they once flex the 
muscles of their united strength, they will find there a 
power to challenge the basis of our system of life, a system 
in which I have believed with all my heart but to which we 
in America are falling more and more in the habit of giving 
lip service only. 

But from these somber thoughts I turn to give my thanks 
to my friends, many of them in this audience, who in years 
past gave me their faith and confidence and enabled me to 
make such progress as was within my capabilities. A man 
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can do little by himself; he is what others make him; his 
profile depends on the space they leave him. Because of 
you who helped me, I was enabled these past four years to 
sit at the main ring of history and occasionally to participate 
therein. The task given me was considerably beyond my 
natural talents and energies—as perhaps it would have been 
beyond those of any average man. We were all way beyond 
our depth. But opportunity was granted me in unlimited 
measure and in manner which it has never been granted 
before to a member of the armed forces. Wherein I failed, 
it was my own and personal failure; no throttling hand was 
ever lifted against me. 

To you, my townsmen, I can make that report in full 
rejoicing and in conscious pride that it bespeaks the dignity 
and fair play of that great body—the Army of the United 
States. In these last few months when it has become the 
national vice once again to question all things, to deride and 
belittle, to strike at reputation and to assassinate character, 
dark voices have hinted or directly said that the Army, and 
particularly the Army abroad, obscured truth, thwarted 
honest investigation and feared to lay the record bare. 


ATTITUDE OF COMMAND 


Let me say that nothing could be further from the fact, 
so far as my observation went. It was my task, first in the 
Pacific, and later as Chief Historian of ETO, to determine 
the facts of all operation, to ascertain wherein and why we 
had failed, and to measure, as accurately as was humanly 
possible, the reason for our successes. In that pursuit—a 
pursuit which was oftentimes fully jeopardizing to the wel- 
fare of those directly concerned—there was never a time 
when any commander in the Army of the United States 
lifted his hand to block investigation or attempted to read 
his own interpretation into the pages of history. To the 
contrary, I found in the great majority only an eager and 
enlightened questing for facts, even when those facts were 
hurtful, and had it not been so, we could not have done our 
work. They could always have offered the pardonable ex- 
cuse that we were interfering with operations, for that we 
were forced to do many times, since our work had to go for- 
ward irrespective of the situation. Yes, indeed, we would 
have miserably failed had there not been present in our high 
Army leadership a high response of the spirit and of the 
conscience which was a tacit acknowledgment that the Army 
in its actions great and small was finally accountable to the 
American people. 

When in the Pacific I established for the first time the 
principle that in an historical court of inquiry the testimony 
of a private had the same weight as that of his commanding 
general and that if he heard his commander make a false 
statement, it was his duty to get up and say, “You’re wrong! 
Here’s what really happened,” it was the willing assent of 
such generals as Ralph Smith, Arch Arnold, Corlett Rich- 
ardson and Clarkson which enabled this principle to go for- 
ward. We could have done nothing without them; they 
= the degree of candor in which our work flour- 
ished. 

And when in the ETO I asked that the great General 
Staff submit to detailed group interrogation by my officers 
so that we could close the gaps in our national history, we 
got from these very busy men the utmost cooperation and 
understanding. It would have gratified you to see our young 
lieutenants and captains batting the ball back and forth with 
men like Bedell Smith, Pinky Bull and Whiteley and many 
times the evidence which they brought to bear had to prevail 
over the united opinions of that great staff. It could not 
have happened in any other army. 

But in this concern for facts, the Army necessarily has 





had to exercise restraint over incomplete information, preju- 
diced inquiry and slanted and sensationalized reporting. For 
that it has been harshly criticized. But as a newspaper man 
talking now to certain of my brethren, I would add that a 
part of the Army’s dilemma is that the press so often sends 


improperly qualified correspondents to the battle areas. In 
my time in the Pacific there were 48 correspondents cover- 
ing the early operations. In my judgment, not more than 
five were qualified for the work in the qualities of aptitude 
and diligence, though even these in the beginning knew noth- 
ing of military operations. 

There is not in our press, or in our universities for that 
matter, the slightest proneness toward acute study of military 
affairs, though it is self-evident that military policy is the basis 
of foreign policy and the latter must remain suspended in air 
if its power base is lacking. I had hoped that from our most 
recent and so-costly experience we would have learned the 
great lesson that so much keener awareness is required, and 
that in a world of power, we must compete if not with it, 
then at least against it, and that we must bring the keenest 
of our intelligence and considered public opinion to bear so 
that these things may be done with wise conservation. 

But such a new era could only be reflected by the changes 
in certain of our institutions and striving toward new goals 
of enlightenment rather than toward new forms of national 
prejudice. And as yet all of the signs are lacking. We have 
not yet reckoned where we are, the better to know whither 
we are tending. Our prayers rise up, our thoughts remain 
below; prayers without thoughts never to heaven go. We 
have voted “yes” on collective security, but we continue to 
vote “no” on the redressing of personal attitude and the 
reforming of the means which would enable us to come 
abreast of the tidal problems of our present world. On this 
I will be a little more specific as I go along. 


D-Day 1n NorMANDY 


We are approaching the second anniversary of a somewhat 
momentous occasion. On June 6th, two years ago, we 
started the great adventure in Europe. Looking back to- 
ward that day, I feel it safe to say that a majority of our 
people the nation over will reflect primarily on the grandeur 
of the American power, the stupendous achievement of 
American industry, the sense of tremendous satisfaction 
which you must have experienced at the thought that “Amer- 
ica has done it again, indeed there is something in us which 
makes us irresistible.” If you doubt it, go back to the head- 
lines and broadcasts of that hour and read again their paeans 
of triumph. But like Banquo’s ghost at the feast I have 
come back to tell you that it was not that way, and to let 
you reflect with me for a few minutes on the misery of vic- 
tory, ye of great faith but of little understanding. 

Oh, yes, they were a mighty host and they had behind 
them—too far behind them—all the strength and killing- 
power of your superb mechanisms and all of your wealth. 
But on that gray morning along Omaha Beach there were 
only six infantry companies that were effective. The scales 
were held, though not tipped, by less than one thousand men. 
And had they not held, our whole effort would have gone 
for naught; had Omaha failed, all would have failed. 

The press told great stories about men fighting grimly for 
a seven yard wide strip of beach. They were not fighting 
grimly. They reached the edge of the sand clean forespent 
from seasickness, from weakness and from fear and there 
they dropped and their weapons fell from their nerveless 
fingers and they could not pick them up again. The fight 
of their officers during much of that day was to get them to 
pick up their weapons and act like men again. 

On that long strip of seafront—Omaha and Utah—only 
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one company, as I recall, landed exactly where intended. 
‘The others came ashore mainly against a tactical and terrain 
problem for which they were not briefed. And some did 
not come ashore. Such was the deluge of fire over Com- 
pany A of 116th Infantry that men had to drop down in the 
surging tide and inch in toward the shore even as the water 
moved so that the sea would mercifully cover them. Up 
and down that beach, perhaps as many died from drowning 
as from enemy fire. If a bullet in the hand laid them low 
in the water, they lacked the strength to rise again and their 
comrades were too weak to pull them in. Yet by God’s 
mercy and by their own valor, little trickles of men found 
their way slowly forward and toiled up the scarp. 


INDIVIDUAL BRAVERY 


When the movement of one whole Battalion of 16th 
Infantry stagnated at the beach exit leading to the critical 
village of Colleville, Captain Joe Dawson, of Texas, climbed 
the bluff alone and bombed out the enemy pillbox which was 
tearing his company apart, and then went back and brought 
them up. 

In the 116th Regiment sector, Colonel Mullins, who had 
come in early as an artillery observer, looked the infantry 
debacle over and said, “To hell with artillery, we're all in- 
fantrymen now.” On foot he led a tank against a pillbox 
which was harassing from the right flank. It was destroyed. 
Then he tried to lead it against another emplacement and 
it ripped his guts apart. He lay all day on that wire slowly 
dying and the others saw him but they couldn’t get to him. 

Just a few men, a relatively few men like these, were the 
pawns and the whole world was the forfeit and over in this 
country the headlines were screaming that the Americans 
had done it again and we were really on our way. 

A few weeks before leaving the Theater I non-concurred 
in a recommendation for a Presidential citation for one of 
the landing divisions covering its first three days in Nor- 
mandy. General Eisenhower asked me why. I said that 
according to my calculations the operation had not achieved 
decision until the fifth or sixth day. He answered, ‘“That’s 
better than I figure. I would have calculated it at eight 
or nine. 

Even so, we lucked it through. At Ste. Mere Eglise, a 
paratrooper, Colonel Krause, who had dropped in the Nor- 
mandy darkness early that morning, whipped out his knife 
and cut a telephone cable. He did it himself so that he 
could be sure it was done. 

Yet further to the South and East, another paratrooper, 
Captain Bill Shettle, on his way to the village of Le Port 
to seize the bridgehead where the force from Omaha Beach 
and the force from Utah Beach were supposed several days 
later to make juncture, passed another cable and cut it. A 
full battalion was supposed to have carried out that mission 
of Shettle’s but a bad drop had scattered the 506th Regi- 
ment to the four winds, and he could find only twelve men, 
and this little band went on together. They were worth a 
brigade. Not only did they hold the bridgehead against all 
opposition but the cutting of these two cables broke the con- 
tact between the local beach defense and the German High 
Command and the day wore on and on, and the morning 
passed, and still Rommel and his helpers did not know that 
there had been a landing at Omaha Beach and that this was 
the main American effort. 

Yet one more story on how the thing really happened. 
One of the most dreaded aspects of the Utah Beach landing 
was that the sands were dominated by a strong coastal bat- 
tery at St. Martin de Varreville. That battery had to be 
knocked out in the first hours following the airborne drop. 
Its garrison was stoutly housed in slotted stone-walled bar- 





racks—a place which we called the X-Y-Z position. A 
battalion was supposed to storm this place. Instead, a ser- 
geant named Summers from the 502nd Regiment was sent 
against it with 12 men; there were none others available. 
They were a miscellaneous crew—none from his own outfit. 
And so when at the first building, they were met with enemy 
fire, they quit him. He went on alone, kicked open the 
door of the barracks, and tommy-gunned 12 of the enemy 
while they were working at the fire slots. Then a captain 
from the 82nd joined him and was shot dead before he had 
taken 10 steps. Summers rushed the second house, kicked 
open the door and shot the people dead. A lieutenant joined 
him then and had hardly made a move before he was riddled 
with bullets. Summers went on down the row alone—six 
barracks in all; at the last one he got 23 men. He had ac- 
counted for somewhere around 80 by that time. And so 
the X-Y-Z position fell to the might of America’s mechani- 
cal superiority and great industrial power. Tony McAuliffe 
was within throwing range of Summers that morning and 
it has occurred to me many times that he picked out the 
wrong place to say “Nuts.” 


MEN IN War 


Oh, yes, we had to have the machines and all that Detroit 
did in that connection will be a glory forever, and no man 
should discount it. Any man from Detroit had double rea- 
son for pride in his service. But I cannot go along with 
these people who come back and tell you that war has be- 
come a game in which the soul of man no longer counts, any 
more than I can go along with Drew Pearson when he says that 
the next war may be won by five men smuggling atom bombs 
hidden in suitcases through a customs line, or with Gram 
Swing when he comments that scientists and engineers will 
carry the next war for us. There was far greater wisdom 
in that negro artilleryman at the Siege of Brest who every 
time he fired his Long Tom yelled, ‘““Rahmke, count your 
men!” Yes, sir, count your men, for somebody has to get 
up there on the dying line and every time you count the 
numbers up there in those very lonely spaces, you reflect 
again on how the courage of a very few determines the fate 
of the many and you have final realization of the thinness 
of the margins between victory and defeat. 

And is it not likely that the angels will not always fight 
on our side? Why should they? I think you all recall the 
fight at Arnhem—Operation MARKET-GARDEN as we 
called it—where the attempt to knife through Holland and 
put a bridgehead across the Neder Rhine failed with such 
terrible loss to the Ist British Airborne Division. And all 
eyes were turned that way with concern and horror and 
none saw that the failure of that greatly daring corridor 
operation had occurred almost before you got word of the 
men trapped at Arnhem. 

Down at the Holland-Belgium border where the armored 
column was to break out of the Escaut Canal bridgehead 
and speed in 48 hours to the Rhine, a few German rocket 
men had sneaked into the woods the night before. The 
armor had expected no great trouble; in fact it didn’t get 
much by present day standards. These rocket men, aided 
by the German artillery, got only eleven tanks altogether 
but that was enough to brew up the column and the battle 
had to be given over to the infantry. Instead of getting to 
Eindhoven in 6 hours, the armor took 30 hours, and by that 
time such rupture had occurred elsewhere in the corridor 
that another two days passed before they could cross the 
Waal. Doom was spelled in the first two hours, and hu- 
manity had to endure its torture for perhaps an extra six 
months because of what a handful of men had done. 
Again in the Ardennes, with all things pivoting on the 
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fate of Bastogne, that position was saved for us initially by 
fate, by whimsy, by the valor of a whopping lie told by a 
Belgian peasant, by the effect of perhaps 30 rounds of rifle 
fire, and by the grace of God. 


ARDENNES VICTORY 


These things were of the very warp and woof of victory— 
a victory may I say that will be seen in time as the greatest 
page in the history of American arms, marking the hour in 
which the American Army really came of age, a victory in 
which all ranks distinguished themselves, the lower levels 
by their calm and inordinate courage, the higher levels by 
their grasp of situation and quickness of decision. Here I 
speak of the Ardennes campaign. We who were there for 
the sole purpose of developing the history of this operation 
in all of its complexity know that in time the full story will 
warm and thrill the heart of every American, and it is a 
great pity that we return here to find that many of our 
people, and some of those whose duty it is to inform the 
people, have encouraged the belief that there is something 
shameful in the Ardennes story and that we should hang 
our heads. This is the open season for scandal about the 
war and you may fire when ready, Gridley, and damn the 
truth! 

There isn’t time to go into detail in any coverage of this 
subject but I regard it as something of an obligation to pay 
my respects to Ralph Ingersoll, the wonder boy from PM 
who plays with history in such a strangely pixilated manner. 

It is no part of my task to defend the reputation of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, nor for that matter of Sir Bernard Mont- 
gomery. Nor is that necessary. In time the fullness and 
richness of Eisenhower’s great record as leader and strate- 
gist, and the history of the forces which he so magnificently 
commanded will provide the shield and buckler for his repu- 
tation through the ages and he will bé seen as an even 
greater man than he is now imagined to be by the American 
people. We know in detail what Eisenhower did; he per- 
mitted us to determine the facts. As for Monty I imagine 
he’ll take care of himself without sparing the personal pro- 
noun. The leader of El Alamein will never fail for excess 
modesty ; lack of it is one of his great successes. 

About one year ago in talking matters over with my op- 
posite number in the British War Office, I expressed some 
concern that the history of the 21st Army Group wouldn’t 
be adequate, and he answered me, “Well, I don’t know what 
you re going to do with a blighter like Old Monty. We sent 
him 20 historians and he promptly booted them out of his 
headquarters. Old Monty intends to write his own history. 
I say, what would you do with a blighter like Monty?” 
That was perhaps putting it a little roughly for I proceeded 
to initiate a high-level request for a liaison section from 21 
AG. They came to us and I found them to be earnest, 
searching workmen, interested only in getting at the facts, 
though they were a little shy of records. 


HIsTorRIANn’s Duty 


I have said that it is not my duty to defend the present 
Chief of Staff of the Army, though he now has the con- 
fidence of our people and any foul blow dealt that confi- 
dence is a hurt to us. However, as Chief Historian of 
ETO, I conceive it my duty to defend the facts of that 
history, to safeguard it against the meanness and cupidity 
of little men and from the follies of those who, possessing 
a half truth, would now endeavor to warp American 
opinion, stir up new bitterness in our midst, pit ally against 
ally, and leader against leader, and bring about the break- 
down of what little we have achieved before the truth has a 








chance to shine forth. History is a slow and painful pro- 
cess; it cannot take form overnight like a newspaper story. 
But we are a people in a hurry. We want to catch our im- 
pressions on the fly. So there is the eternal danger that 
while we are painfully bringing our work forward, others 
will rush into the breach with some florid tale and because 
of their numbers and vehemence, they will be believed. 

It is for that reason that I step out of character today and 
discuss certain matters as a civilian which are known to me 
only as Chief Historian. 

Maybe that will crack a few regulations but if I keep 
silent, there is no one in position to speak. I am not looking 
for controversy but if it comes my way, I don’t intend to 
duck it. 

Ingersoll was a minor staff officer working in a sub-section 
in a subordinate headquarters. In that position he could 
never have the chance to inform himself correctly on the 
matters of which he now professes complete knowledge. For 
fact, he has substituted headquarters and staff gossip which 
is usually about as substantial as the foam on beer. | have 
heard better men being led astray by it—Army Commanders 
and Chiefs of Staff who, knowing mainly what was happen- 
ing in their immediate zone and having little rounded know- 
ledge of the logistical situation, would lash out and condemn 
the higher headquarters because it was not driving the war 
to a swift conclusion. And now these old wives’ tales are 
being brought to America and are being told with increased 
relish. I realize there is no chance to stop them. Figures 
don’t lie but liars do figure. And the trouble with the Inger- 
soll story is that it is merely the beginning. 


PLAN AND CONCEPT 


Be it said, then, that he does not understand the nature of 
the European invasion. There was a concept of how to 
defeat Germany, once the landing was made. It was Dwight 
Eisenhower's concept. He reasoned that Germany had two 
hearts—a political heart, Berlin, and an industrial heart, 
the Ruhr. He felt that the surest way to defeat Germany, 
or at least the quickest way, was by encirclement of the 
Ruhr. Therefore out of this concept came a plan which 
premised the encirclement of the Ruhr as the decisive aim 
after the liberation of France. This concept, and the child 
of its creation, the OVERLORD plan, came to flower following 
Eisenhower's return to Britain from Africa. 

OVERLORD was not a plan for landing on a given beach 
and then proceeding by the empiricism of tactics until 
somehow, somewhere the enemy would toss in the sponge. It 
was a plan which stipulated these objectives which I have 
mentioned and the tactical and logistical means to achieve 
them. It was complete; it embraced everything from first 
chance to victory. Yet the understanding of this fact is so 
uncommon that some months ago when I had relayed to me 
from the Chief of Staff’s desk a dispatch from the United 
States requesting that a copy of all plans and orders and 
reports relating to Operation OVERLORD be sent airmail im- 
mediately, I had to reply, “If you’re ready to receive 40 tons 
of documents, I’m ready to go out of business.” 

However, having arrived at his concept and determined 
upon where he would look for decision, General Eisenhower 
was confronted with one tremendous difficulty. It was in 
one sense a matter of real estate. 

Once an invasion via the Norman Coast was stipulated 
as the landing most likely to be successful, I think that even 
the simplest person, looking at the lines on the map, check- 
ing the distances to the Ruhr, and recognizing the desir- 
ability of getting ports close to Britain and of making ut- 
most use of the lines of advance through the Low Countries, 
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will see that the operation required that the left flank be 
weighted. That offered the main chance. But here was the 
catch: We Americans who could promise support for the 
operation in untold numbers, were on the right, while the 
British, who could promise not more than 18 divisions, 
cannibalized gradually down to 14 divisions, were on the 
left. So the weakest force must start on what was the more 
decisive flank, as the plan saw it. 

Why was this so—a matter of political skulduggery? Not 
at all! Though it is easy for one to suggest it. It was real 
estate—land—which fixed this problem. When our forces 
first went to Britain, the British forces were concentrated in 
the southeast to repel invasion. Our forces became grouped 
around the southwest because that was the only billeting 
which was open to them. And when the decisive hour came, 
these forces could not be switched. The SHAEF command 
worked with that idea for a while and then gave it up as 
impossible. I do not think that any of you who saw the 
terrible congestion on the roads and rails of Southern Eng- 
land in that peoriod will say that they were wrong. 

And so in all those months of struggle, because he had a 
dream and a plan and because like Grant before Richmond, 
he had picked his line and determined that he would stick 
to it, General Eisenhower, grappling with the problem of 
how to weight his left so that he could be faithful to the 
intentions which he regarded as decisive, was compelled to 
risk the hazard that his own people would charge him with 
favoring the British. A man who has the courage to stand 
by his own line of strategical conviction probably wouldn’t 
mind the charge very much. 


FIGHT FOR REPUTATION 


Yet it is really too bad that war—which is a life and 
death thing—has to be fought on a basis of personalism, and 
that so many commanders cannot rise above that low moral 
ground in which they see their armies only as pawns in the 
game of professional reputation. I am glad, however, that 
in my rounds I saw so many generals of the other persua- 
sion—men like Simpson of the Ninth Army, like Bull of 
SHAEF, like Gerow and Collins and Arch Arnold and 
Corlett, Middleton and the great McClean of Oklahoma, 
yes, and like Omar Bradley—men who kept the common 
touch and wore their stars with dignity; men who lived by 
the rule of service to the United States and not of grasping 
reputation from it. There are many of them and may their 
tribe increase. It is so easy to black out the extent and in- 
fluence of their virtues by making damning generalizations 
about the military caste on the basis of what a few self-cen- 
tered and improper commanders may do. 

Well, now, I have said that there was a concept and a 
plan and of course I am not unaware that Mr. Ingersoll 
points out that a plan was handed General Eisenhower by 
Lieutenant General Sir Frederick Morgan of COSSAC and 
that he and his staff and Marshal Montgomery, whom In- 
gersoll dubs “The Master,” (though I have never heard a 
British officer use that term), added nothing to it, not a 
single straw. “They—Eisenhower and Montgomery—just 
got in their little boats and rowed them ashore where Mor- 
gan said. 

Now here is the most curious item of all. For the over- 
LORD plan as it was executed by General Eisenhower was 
not and could not have been the COSSAC plan as it left 
the hands of General Morgan. It had about the same re- 
lationship to it as has this hotel to the drugstore down- 
stairs; that is, it covered part of the same plot of ground. 
The COSSAC plan had designated a part of the Eastern 
Coast in Normandy, but it planned a landing on a three- 


division front, part of the reason being the unavailability of 
serviceable beaches in juncture. Eisenhower said flatly that 
it wouldn’t work—that it would have to be a five-division 
front and a seven-division operation to be decisive. 

As on a prior occasion, more than a year before, he and 
his Chief of Staff, Bedell Smith, had sat down in a London 
hotel one afternoon and drafted the compromise plan for 
the invasion of North Africa—a plan which was approved 
next day by the President of the United States—they now 
made this their personal commitment, and in so doing, they 
saw eye to eye with Marshal Montgomery. And so the 
planners went ahead. 

But how to perfect the idea when the earlier planners had 
regarded the extension of the Omaha Beach area northward 
beyond the Douve River as infeasible because of the strip 
of inundated ground between the beach and the first high 
ground inland? In the minds of Bedell Smith and of Mont- 
gomery there was born at the same time the key idea, and 
as it proved, the decisive idea of the landings. That was to 
drop two airborne divisions inland from this strip which was 
to be known in time as Utah Beach, and have them seize 
the beach exits and block out a pathway through the enemy 
like a football back running interference so that the 4th 
Infantry Division landing could move with speed. Yes, both 
men got the inspiration simultaneously, but though two 
American divisions were used in this air drop, the first plan 
for their use came from Headquarters of the 21st Army 
Group. General Bradley also played a strong hand in it. 
He espoused this plan to Eisenhower, in fact, it was a team- 
work proposition just as all operations became an example 
of superb team-play. 

And so it was that most of the detailed planning for the 
invasion, and the general planning for the overland opera- 
tions which were to follow it, had to be done all over in the 
short six months following Eisenhower’s and Montgomery’s 
return to England, primarily by SHAEF and secondarily 
by 21AG. and by General Bradley’s Headquarters. They 
must have been very busy, indeed, because they were too 
busy to let Colonel Ingersoll know. 

Now, he makes much to-do and bother about Mont- 
gomery trying to stall the invasion and how this made every 
American shiver in his boots from fear that the thing would 
not come off. Let it be said for the sake of the record that 
until the time of Teheran the British did not want to in- 
vade Western Europe and did not intend so to do if they 
could avoid it. 


Let it be said that we went into North Africa grudgingly, 


fs the best thing that could be agreed upon, but determined 


that we would not go beyond the waterline of the North 
African Coast. 

Let it be said that we were sucked unwillingly into a 
Sicilian campaign and from that into an Italian campaign 
which we didn’t want. 


NATURE OF STRATEGY 


So much for it. Great states simply cannot have the same 
grand strategical concept when they engage in mutual en- 
terprises, for the simple reason that in grand strategy poli- 
tics and military operation blend perfectly at the top. The 
politics of the British Empire are not like our own. Some- 
times our interests are identical and concentric. But in gen- 
eral those physical objectives which the British need im- 
mediately, to protect their policy and to afford that policy 
security and continuity cannot be the same as the geographi- 
cal objectives which we must seek to maintain our position 
and policy. 

To deny these verities, and to insist that the British were 
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sly, devious and under-handed necessarily because they 
wanted to invade the Balkans from Italy instead of invading 
France, is to arrogate all virtue to ourselves and to believe 
that the world isn’t round. War among allies is a tug-of- 
war over conflicting policies and always has been so. 

Whether the Italian campaign was a costly blunder, I 
don’t know. In the realm of grand tactics, it doubtless 
was; it was certainly doing the thing the hard way. But 
to those who are so confident at this stage of history that 
it was also an error in grand strategy, I would point out 
that if it had not been fought, we would not now be having 
anything to say about the disposition of Trieste, and our 
influence in Southeastern Europe would be even less than 
the present minimum. Certainly I have no such wisdom 
as would enable me to say how these things will measure 
out in the balance scale of history. 

However, when at the time of Teheran, General Eisen- 
hower was named Supreme Commander for the invasion of 
Western Europe—an American being named at the insis- 
tence of the American government and not at the insistence 
of the British government—the British knew that the jig 
was up and there would be no Balkan invasion; and from 
that time forward, if not before, they gave themselves to 
the support of the great enterprise. It is true that they did 
this with some reservations and with many loud snorts from 
the wings. But the exact nature of their opposition Mr. In- 
gersoll appears never to have understood, though his missing 
it is beyond me. It is like missing the Empire State Build- 
ing. 

The point was simply this: We wanted to throw OvER- 
LoRD at Normandy and ANviL at Southern France at the 
same time. It was a very close question whether it could 
be done from the shipping standpoint alone; the possession 
or the lack of an item of 25 LST’s made the difference be- 
tween putting on both shows with a relatively strong lift, or 
being weak in both places. 

I don’t mean for one minute that this was the only basis 
for contention about whether to stage both parties together 
—a contention which made all headquarters and command- 
ers and boards of combined chiefs hot under the collar for 
several months. Nothing is quite that simple or direct so 
long as human nature is brought to the conference table. 


INFLUENCE IN ITALY 


Jumbo Wilson and General Alexander had a large theater 
in the Mediterranean and a war in Italy which after much 
indigestion was threatening to break out in a rash at any 
moment. They didn’t like the idea of the Southern France 
invasion ; the troops for it would have to be pared from their 
forces. 

That may look bad, but I have yet to meet the general 
who beams with joy when told that he is to command fewer 
men, nor is that a tune that any politician that I have met, 
or any newspaper editor or any car manufacturer, likes to 
play on his piccolo. Behind Wilson and Alexander was the 
British government, aiming not at OVERLORD in Normandy, 
mind you, which they were stoutly supporting but at 
ANVIL in Southern France. 

And as for old Monty—well, I’ve got to get back to 
Monty because Ingersoll made him the devil in his piece— 
he opposed it too. Mr. Ingersoll said he, Monty, was trying 
to block OVERLORD, but if you can imagine the hero of 
El] Alamein trying to block any show in which he was 
cast as the No. | figure in the spotlight, you better take a 
second look at him; even the British government couldn't 
have persuaded him that far. Let it be said, then, that 
Monty opposed ANvIL. But let it be said further that he 


did it on ground which is beyond cavil by any soldier who 
is worth his salt and believes in playing fair. For he said 
just about this, and he said it loud enough for all to hear: 
“You haven’t got enough ships. You can only stage ANVIL 
by taking ships from OVERLORD. But it is a maxim of 
war that you must have all possible strength at the decisive 
point. You do not have enough lift now to carry your force. 
The men are crowded so that they'll be put ashore unfit to 
fight. If you crowd them further, you'll lose your battle.” 

God knows, if he was never right about anything else he 
was right about that, as 1 know too well, having had to 
count the toll that sea-sickness and weakness took of our 
forces at Omaha Beach. As for the basic argument— 
whether ANVIL should have gone at the same time had 
we possessed shipping in plenty—it probably worked out 
better that the shows were staged separately. But that is 
one of those things that you can’t prove. There are too 
many imponderables in it. 

We haven’t time here to go in detail into all of Mr. 
Ingersoll’s idiosyncratic notions. He started out to debunk 
Eisenhower, and as I say it isn’t my purpose to debunk him; 
he will stand by himself. Outside of his general proposition 
that General Bradley won the war while General Eisen- 
hower stood by either twiddling his thumbs or getting in the 
way, Ingersoll’s other main propositions are that the war 
could have been won in the Fall of 1944 and that Mont- 
gomery was an obstructionist, yes, a craven obstructionist, 
in the Ardennes and that his flank did nothing to win the 
battle. 

Was Earty Decision Possisie? 


On the former point, well anybody can say it, for it is a 
proposition which cannot be proved one way or the other. 
Certainly Georgie Patton said it very loudly, and Marshal 
Montgomery sounded off about getting to Berlin in five or 
six weeks. But again, these gentlemen were talking about 
the apparent weakness of the enemy and what they thought 
they could do tactically if only they could be supported 
logistically. And there was the rub! The rear area had been 
shaken to pieces by the strain of an operation moving 60 
days ahead of schedule. The material wasn’t there. Yes, 
there was probably enough stuff to get Patton’s point to 
the Rhine. Then what? Or conversely, there was enough 
to get Montgomery up to the Neder Rhine in Holland, an 
operation which, though it may have been much too reckless 
in planning and too flippant a chance, was at least concentric 
with Eisenhower’s concept and plan. And the latter was 
tried, though not much was expected of it. Even had it 
succeeded, it was never within the possibilities that the war 
could have been won by this one maneuver; an army sufficient 
to conquer Germany couldn’t have been funneled through 
one bridgehead. It would have had to be exploited to the 
east by some such operation as GRENADE and VERITABLE and 
this would have required weeks and perhaps months of 
steady build-up. For before supplies could be forthcoming 
for anything on that scale, all energy would have to be 
directed to the clearing of Antwerp—a campaign in itself— 
lest the oncoming winter catch the American Army without 
supply and without adequate ports. It is my judgment that 
Eisenhower would have been stultified before history had 
he not in early September made these conservative decisions. 
As for the air invasion of Holland, it was just a fillip to the 
gods made with a prayer and a song. 

There is no use wasting time on what Ingersoll says about 
the Ardennes. He hasn’t read the records or he would 
know it was General Collins’ 7th Corps which came out of 
the left flank—the flank which he says did nothing—to close 
the gap at Houffalize after Patton had wasted almost three 
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weeks and many lives trying to break out of the narrow 
Bastogne salient and getting nowhere. The whole book is 
shot through with these terminological inexactitudes. But 
that won't keep a lot of people from reading it and saying, 
“I told you so.” 

I speak now of another anniversary—the one just past— 
the anniversary of V-E Day in Europe. Consider it for a 
moment. We stood in that hour—the mightiest hour in our 
history—supreme on all the continents of earth and in all 
the waters of the globe. All who looked then were able to 
behold the majesty of this nation’s achievement and the 
dignity of the strength which it had brought to its greatest 
task; our chief surety for the future was that we would go 
on as determinedly toward the accomplishment of those aims 
for which we thought we had been fighting—the peace and 
justice and the establishing of a chance for a better and 
more secure life in this world. Then as never before, we as 
a nation needed to heed the injunction of the Apostle Paul, 
“Let all things be done decently and in order.” 


WrecK oF OPppPporRTUNITY 


But what happened? The greatest ruin in our history. I 
look back to it as a kind of nightmare now—a thing that 
couldn’t happen—and I believe that the coming generations 
of man will regard it as almost unbelievable that any 
people could have been so blind, so selfish, so intellectually 
and politically corrupt in matters profoundly affecting their 
own destiny. Almost overnight, the Army of the United 
States was wrecked. Yes, there is still an organization there 
in uniform, but it is scarcely an Army and it will not again 
be a good Army unless we, the people of this land, get a 
little stiffening in our backs. As an occupational torce, it 
does not and cannot under our presetit weak, directionless 
policy with respect to the armed forces, do the duties of 
occupation, which are, putting down the vestiges of re- 
sistance, bending the enemy to your own discipline and belief 
in your way of life, furthering reconstruction and per- 
fecting yourself in the military arts. 

Under the intense pressure of an American public, which 
conldn’t see anything beyond the need for getting the boys 
home, an American Congress, which either lacked the in- 
telligence to understand the national position or the guts 
to insist that it be maintained, proceeded to give us the 
works. Anything to please the voter and to hell with the 
future! And while the American people were whooping it 
up about UNO at San Francisco and saying, “Look. Isn’t 
it wonderful? This will save us,” abroad there was going 
to quick ruin the one instrument which would have signified 
to the world that we possessed a national discipline, that we 
intended to abide by our commitments, and that we were 
serious about our military power, without which UNO is 
only a house of cards. 

Nobody wanted to keep that large army in being; that 
wasn't the idea. But we wanted a fighting chance to contend 
with the problem, to get essential work done, to keep a truly 
military force together and to maintain that front which 
would say to all mankind that America intended to keep its 
house in order. Did we get it? Not by a jugful! We 
weren't permitted to hold to anything; it sifted through our 
fingers like sand. 

Before we knew it, that Counter-Intelligence Corps 
which had been organized largely so that we could contend 
with the German people after the war, was breaking up 
according to the numbers and heading for home. How 
many points you got, soldier? Well, let the future look 
after itself. Get aboard a ship and go home. You would 
wake up one morning and find the mess closed because the 





attendants had been redeployed. Then you would set up a 
mess with German mess attendants. On the next morning 
the guards attending the prisoners would be redeployed and 
you'd have the prisoners in your own lap if you were going 
to continue to eat, and you wouldn't have any more guards 
to take care of them and so you’d take them on the cuff, and 
say, “O. K. let ’em escape if they’re going to but some way 
we must eat and some way work must go on.” 


LookiInc BACKWARD 


At the base ports, men handling the port facilities were 
redeployed so rapidly, all according to that nice point sys- 
tem, that efficiency there went to pot and the outgoing traffic 
began to jam. Gradually we sank to the point where there 
wasn’t one single battalion in Germany which was fit to 
take the field. Our rail system was breaking down and we 
would waste 50 per cent of our time waiting for any kind of 
motor transportation because there was no one to drive. In 
our own section—a section set up for the sole purpose that 
the lessons of this last war could be appraised so that we 
might avoid the same mistakes for all future time, a sec- 
tion which was to be kept in being for at least 18 months 
after the close of hostilities so that work could be completed, 
and whose people understood this thoroughly—we found 
ourselves by the middle of last September so undercut by the 
orders which had been prompted by the demobilization out- 
cry from the United States that we knew that by December 
we would be bankrupt as an operation. 

I give thanks that there were so many of my officers and 
men who were far, far better than their countrymen in those 
hours; as many as could stayed on, sweating out their work 
far past their proper redeployment time, because they were 
more interested in the good of the nation than was the 
nation itself. And back in this country there was talk about 
“empire builders’ who were trying to hold men in the 
Theaters. I wonder really if I look like an empire builder. 
I'd like to be able to discuss this calmly. I’m simply not calm 
about it. 

To my mind it is not conceivable that other nations, 
though they be beaten nations, can have true respect for a 
people which behaves thus badly. They must have observed 
as we observed, that in this country not one single element 
stood fast, that our whole people and leadership let this 
tragedy happen and no commanding voice said, “Stop it 
now! I will go down to personal defeat rather than brook 
this for my country.” 

It is bad enough that Germany has been given the living 
proof that there is lacking a singleness of purpose in this 
democracy, though I admit my personal belief and judg- 
ment that Germany, such is her present prostration, will 
never rise again as a military power. Instead of crying 
“Wolf!” over the threat of the resurgence of her military 
power, we would be better advised to bend every effort to- 
ward helping her get back to economic health, or at least 
giving her a chance to get there, lest she become a cancer on 
the face of Europe. 

But beyond Germany there is Russia. Today I would not 
talk of Russia’s intentions; I do not know them. But I call 
your attention to the fact that Kuropatkin, the Russian 
Chief of Staft at the turn of the century, in reviewing the 
cardinals of Russian military power since Catherine’s time, 
laid it down as the basic precept that Russia would never 
see the time when her soldiers would be the equal man-for- 
man of the soldiers of the west. “Therefore,” he said, “we 
will start every war by losing ground, which means that we 
must be content to find our strongest natural frontiers, rest 
upon them and have no territorial aspirations beyond these 
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points.” But today this is no longer true. The Red Army 
soldier believes himself the equal or superior of any soldier 
on earth. These hordes have come west and have con- 
quered. They have likewise had the chance to see that not 
all grace has been given them, and that there are better 
material things than they have known in the Soviet Union. 

You see their carts going out from Berlin by the thousands 
and you see them coming back at night loaded to the brim 
with all the goods they can gather. It still goes on. They 
want these things, they want the better life for themselves. 
Why shouldn’t they? 


RussiAN DANGER 


When you couple this strong force and desire to the polli- 
tical nature of a power with almost unlimited world revo- 
lutionary ambitions, the potential pressures are very great 
indeed. You don’t have to answer the question, “Does 
Russia want war?” Of course, Russia does not want war. 
No nation wants war. All Russia wants is to get whatever 
she can, without having to go to war. I repeat, no nation 
ever wants war. Wars don’t come that way. They arise 
because, as power accumulates and the opportunity to em- 
ploy it gainfully by implication and subtle threat arises, 
there is an irresistible temptation to reach out for those things 
which lie athwart some other nation’s right-of-way. The 
only check to such ambition is to make it self-evident that 
the attempt would be very costly indeed. And that is the 
danger line we must be brave enough to walk. In the world 
of today, the soft, the comfortable, the indulgent life has 
no meaning. Couple demorcracy to these ideas and you 
couple it to death. 

How to walk this danger line? Certainly there can be 
no recovery in terms of a Congress which fiddles with the 
selective service law as if it were part of their private 
plunderbund—a Congress whose members will not draft 
18-year-old lest they be contaminated by the Good Time 
Charlies whom they meet in the army—timid and maidenly 
now about letting these youngsters learn the facts of life 
though only a few years ago in their panic they voted to let 
them learn the facts of death. I say shame on such men and 
shame on a people who tolerated this daily, deadly sabotage 
of their most important affairs. 

Which brings me to the point of saying in conclusion that 
democracy’s sun will be setting in that hour when we look 
at any other people having some faith other than our own, 


and witness that they have a greater spirit of self-sacrifice 
on behalf of their belief than we have for our own. In that 
hour we will have a right to fear them, for our fear will be 
rooted in ourselves and in mistrust of our ability to compete 
in a world of ideas. Therein is the great lesson of history. 
It is the willingness of a man to believe in an idea and to 
contribute to it with his entire being which starts him on the 
road to freedom and it is his loss of faith which puts him 
back on the road to slavery. 


Democracy MILITANT 


There is no finer prayer possible for the democracy than 
the one from the Scripture: “Lord, I believe. Help thou 
mine unbelief,” for belief in democracy implies a rigid self- 
discipline on behalf of its ideals. It was not for democracy 
alone but for democracy militant that the late Justice 
Holmes was pleading when he said to soldiers, “War, when 
we are at it, is horrible and dull. It is only when time has 
passed that you see that its message was divine. I hope it 
may be long before we are called again to sit at that mas- 
ter’s feet. But some teacher of the kind we all need if only 
that we may realize that our comfortable routine is no 
eternal necessity of things, but merely a little space of calm 
in the midst of the tempestuous, untamed streaming of the 
world, and in order that we may be ready for danger. We 
need it everywhere at all times. For high and dangerous 
action teaches us to believe as right beyond dispute things 
for which our doubting minds are slow to find words of 
proof. Out of heroism grows faith in the worth of heroism.” 

I see before me the light and leading of a great city. 
Even as Eisenhower said of Germany in picking his field of 
decision, we say today that this nation of ours has two hearts 
—Washington its political heart and Detroit its industrial 
heart. We here are America. In Detroit, we are the sum 
of its strength and at the same time the epitome of its weak- 
ness. In us there is the capacity to rally all others by the 
strength of our example. So all that happens here is of de- 
cisive importance. There can be no victory in Washington 
assuring peace for the world separate and apart from victory 
in Detroit for the American way of life within the frame- 
work of our law, the benefactions and grace intended by 
our Constitution and that spirit of self-helpfulness and tol- 
erance which is the ointment of democracy. It is not ours 
to choose what kind of world we want so much as what 
kind of America is needed for the world’s blessing. 


Individual Responsibility and Freedom 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH ARE ALWAYS PRESENT 


By ALBERT W. HAWKES, United States Senator from New Jersey 
Delivered at Union College Commencement, Schenectady, N. Y., June 24, 1946 


NION College and the Constitution of the United 
States, creating our great Federal Union, were born 
within 6 years of each other at the dawn of a new 

era in freedom. Your college followed the precepts of the 
Declaration of Independence as a non-sectarian institution, 
thereby setting an example to many other schools and colleges 
of the Nation. This is undoubtedly the reason for the adop- 
tion of the name “Union” College, and proves that its 
founders were farsighted in recognizing that “in unity there 
is strength,” and that opportunity for education should be 
open to all. 

Whether or not we realize it, the barriers between dif- 
ferent creeds and doctrines and forms of worship, as well 
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as the barriers between different philosophies of life, are 
being broken down generation after generation. 

This reminds me of an occurrence when the late Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman was holding his question-and-answer session 
on the radio. Someone asked, “Dr. Cadman, do you believe 
the time will ever come when all Jews, Catholics and Pro- 
testants will worship one religion in the same church? This 
was a pretty big question for the doctor, because he was 
talking to millions of Jews, Catholics and Protestants, but 
he hesitated only a few seconds when he replied, “Yes, I do; 
but I don’ mind saying that I would hate to be the first 
archbishop of the church!” 

This leads me to say that in the United States of America 
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we are 140,000,000 people born into the world without our 
consent and under the processes established by God Almighty. 
We are not responsible for what we are when we come into 
the world, but we should have a deep sense of responsibility 
regarding what we are when we leave the world. 

Between the two points of birth and death the respon- 
sibility as to what we make of ourselves and what we do 
with the talents God has given us, is largely our own respon- 
sibility, and that is the responsibility I am going to talk 
about with you today. 

Let us remember that Christ said, “the laborer is worthy 
of his hire,” but He also talked about those who worked 
in the vineyard and referred to earning our living by the 
sweat of our brow. You should also remember, as you grad- 
uate from this college, that Christ called unto Him the men 
to whom He had given | talent, 2 talents, and 5 talents, and 
asked them for an accounting of their use of those talents. 
Your individual responsibility is to see that the talents that 
have been given to you are used in such a way that you can 
be satisfied when you have run your course—that you have 
been a good steward. 

Thirty years after Union College was founded, it was 
recognized as standing on a par with Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton. ‘Today it has an extremely high rating, and the 
advantage of not being so large that an individual loses his 
identity. To me this is important, 

Perhaps we might draw a little conclusion regarding 
Union as related to some of these other colleges, which are 
known as great storehouses of knowledge. The president of 
one of these great universities recently told me that the 
reason his university is such a great storehouse of knowledge 
is that the freshmen bring so much knowledge to the insti- 
tution, and the seniors take so little away! I am informied 
that exactly the reverse is the case with Union—that the 
freshmen come here acknowledging their limited wisdom, 
and leave here with an abundance of knowledge. 

Dr. Nott, who at the age of 30 became president of Union, 
served 62 years—probably longer than any other college 
president ever served in the United States. He invented 
many kinds of stoves, which may account for the heat that 
is put on the students here at Union by the president and 
professors. I am told the students leave Union well warmed 
up to the necessity of accomplishment. 

Union has given to our country a President of the United 
States, 6 Cabinet members, 15 Members of the United 
States Senate, 91 Members of the National House of Rep- 
resentatives, 13 Governors of different States, 49 important 
diplomats, approximately 200 judges, 40 missionaries of 
prominence, 15 generals, 90 college presidents, and many 
others who have risen to prominence and success in their 
chosen fields. This is a fine accomplishment, when you con- 
sider the total output of graduates from Union as compared 
with all the other colleges and institutions of the Nation. 
It should add to your determination to continue the fine 
record of your college. 

Your institution was blessed by having had the great Dr. 
Charles P. Steinmetz as head of your electrical department. 

A few of your notable alumni are: 

The present Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson. 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State under Lincoln. 

John Howard Payne, the author of Home, Sweet Home. 

Lewis Henry Morgan, a founder of the science of an- 
thropology. 


Union College has had fine leadership since its founda- 
tion, and under your new President, Dr. Carter Davidson, 
your institution is again in the hands of a man with extensive 
experience and fine accomplishment in educational work. I 


wish for him and those associated with him the greatest 
success. 

In the educational field, as in all walks of life, voluntary 
cooperation is vital for the accomplishment of the greatest 
results. No rule of conduct in a college can, of itself, give 
the student an education. The directors of the institution 
can prepare the way, but the student must seek in order to 
find and must knock in order to have it opened unto him, 
and must recognize established authority. 

Years ago Dr. Al Stearns, the much respected and loved 
head of Andover School for Boys, told me of a strike by 
the students against the established rules of Andover. The 
students revolted and wrote to their parents for sympathy. 
Most parents furnished sympathy, and the revolt continued. 
The father of one boy, a leader in the school, studied his 
son’s letter carefully, and finally sent the boy this telegram, 
“My dear son, I have received your letter of complaint 
against the established authority of the school. Steady, my 
boy, steady.” This telegram stopped the revolt, and the 
boys went back to class determined to abide by the rules of 
the school until the unjust rulings could be changed by 
orderly process. 

What a lesson that telegram would be to the world right 
now which is showing disregard for law and order, dis- 
regard for their chosen representatives, and trying to ac- 
complish great things by disorderly processes. We can always 
afford to pay the price for doing things in an orderly, estab- 
lished way. We can only hope for peace on earth if we 
sacrifice speed for orderly process, based on the conviction 
that the great majority of the people wish to do the right 
thing when they understand. 

One of the greatest scientists in the United States, who 
has made tremendous contribution to the discovery of nuclear 
energy and the atomic bomb, recently told me that the gzeat- 
est value in the discovery was to be found in the fact that it 
demonstrated to all human beings throughout the earth, who 
can read and write and understand, that the human family 
has it within its power to destroy itself. 

He hoped that, with the recognition of this fact, the human 
family would follow the course of making the necessary 
sacrifices to maintain peace, rather than use the atomic bomb 
for the destruction of the human family. He hoped that the 
discovery of the atomic bomb would cause people to accept 
ways and means for settling their differences, both great and 
small, in the local, national and international courts estab- 
lished for the purpose of settling all human disputes, without 
resorting to the use of power, which so frequently leads to 
the destruction of right by the power of might. 

While we are referring to great men who have graduated 
from your college and performed their accomplishments in 
the world, I do not wish to forget that fine body of students 
and your alumni who went forth in World Wars I and II 
to defend the freedom which I am here today to talk about. 
Seventy-four of your students and alumni are listed as killed 
in action in World War II alone. Mrs. Hawkes and I un- 
derstand this contribution to the welfare of free men, in view 
of the fact that we lost in this war our only son, the father 
of two fine children. In addition to these contributions, your 
college has handled a quota of more than 500 V-12 trainees, 
and to each of these men, I extend my congratulations while 
we bow our heads in solemn reverence to those who made 
the supreme sacrifice. 

I wish we could all understand what freedom is. I wish 
we could all understand how it is born. I wish we could all 
understand what it takes to preserve it in the true sense and 
meaning of the word. 

You are graduating at a time when the people through- 
out the world are at the breaking point with freedom. You 
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must fulfill your individual responsibility in deciding whether 
government will be the master or simply the agent of the 
people, subservient to their will. 

Liberty is freedom, but freedom is not free. It is the most 
expensive thing in the world, because it is the most desired 
thing in the world. That is the reason millions of men and 
women have been willing to give up their lives, either in an 
effort to establish it, or in an effort to defend it when there 
is a threat to take it away. 

If anything is certain, it is the fact that the price of free- 
dom is full acceptance of individual’ responsibility on time. 

Full acceptance of individual responsibility carries with 
it full contribution to the welfare of all the people who 
make up any nation, of which any particular individual is 
a part. 

The national character can never be higher than the com- 
posite of the individual characters of the citizens who make 
up the nation. 

In addition to accepting our full individual responsibility 
as citizens of our own country, we must see to it that our 
Nation justly and fairly accepts its national responsibility to 
the world. 

In the case of our great country at this particular hour 
in history, our national responsibility is one that carries with 
it the penalty of leadership. That penalty will always con- 
tinue so long as we are leaders. 

To me it means doing a little more than our share in 
helping to raise the distressed nations of the world to their 
feet. However, it does not mean that we should foolishly 
jeopardize our own national safety by doing the things for 
other nations which they should do for themselves. It means 
temporarily helping them to get on their feet and to accept 
their own responsibilities. It means rendering that help on 
a practical, sound basis, tinctured with as much humaneness 
as is possible in the face of the conditions which confront 
our own people. 

If we lose ourselves, we shall not save others, and if we 
fail to do those things that lie within our power, in cooper- 
ating with others to establish a way to peace, then we shall 
not save ourselves. We want a peace that keeps faith with 
the principles our armed forces, living and dead, fought to 
preserve. 

We don’t want a peace that compromises those principles 
or sanctions compromises by our allies over dead men’s bodies. 
The way to peace on earth is a road paved with practical, 
concrete rules of human conduct, along which road we es- 
tablish spiritual guideposts which point the way to the essence 
of the Golden Rule. 

Hard-made laws without this spiritual seasoning can only 
lead to the curtailment or destruction of vital human lib- 
erties granted to mankind by God Almighty. 

Freedom of the individual involves voluntary cooperation, 
because no one can be free who has to be forced by law or 
the strong arm of government to perform his functions of 
life in cooperation with the rest of mankind. 

Our rule of action and human relationships must cause the 
heart and brain to function in proper proportions in direct- 
ing our course of cooperation; and the conscience must not 
be put aside. Our human relations cannot be directed solely 
by the brain, because it is too calculating and cold. Neither 
can they be directed solely by the emotions of the heart, 
because they are too warm and often carry us astray. 

A few of our most important individual responsibilities 
are: 

1. To understand our form of government and its proc- 
esses. To use actively and intelligently our right of suffrage 
to make necessary changes in accord with the prescribed 
methods in the Constitution. To remember, as you are em- 





barking upon life’s journey, that no accomplishment in life 
will be of any permanent value unless we preserve the 
foundation of government upon which rests our security and 
reward for accomplishment. 

I had this indelibly impressed upon me when I flew over 
the ocean the day after VE-day and went through England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Malta, Greece, Africa, Palestine, 
and then flew home. I saw the results of the human family 
standing idly by while leaders usurped the powers that be- 
longed to the people. I saw the results of the people looking 
to government for guaranteed security. I saw the results 
of the individual being willing to trade his freedoms and 
opportunities for government-guaranteed security which the 
citizen believed would relieve him of his individual respon- 
sibility. 

The results were chaos, abject misery, suffering, starvation 
and death—all combined with injustice and inequities. 

Greece, which was once the leader of the world, is now 
torn by factional differences, hatred and bitterness between 
groups, none of which have the vitally necessary regard for 
law and order. I remembered that 431 years before Christ, 
Pericles, in addressing the Athenian people in honor of the 
dead, made this remarkable statement, which should make 
every American pause and think— 

“But before I praise the dead, I should like to point out 
by what principles of action we rose to power, and under 
what institutions and through what manner of life our em- 
pire became great. .. . We do not copy our neighbors, but 
are an example to them. It is true that we are called a 
democracy, for the administration is in the hands of the many 
and not of the few. But while the law secures equal justice 
to all alike in their private disputes, the claim of excellence 
is also recognized; and when a citizen is in any way distin- 
guished, he is preferred to the public service, not as a matter 
of privilege, but as the reward of merit. To avow poverty 
with us is no disgrace; the true disgrace is in doing nothing 
to avoid it. An Athenian citizen does not neglect the state 
because he takes care of his own household; and even those 
of us who are engaged in business have a very fair idea of 
politics. We alone regard a man who takes no interest in 
public affairs, not as a harmless, but as a useless character ; 
and if few of us are originators, we are all sound judges 
of a policy.” 

2. You have an individual responsibility to learn from the 
past for your guidance in the future. To know that wher- 
ever governments in the past have attempted to relieve the 
individual of his normal responsibilities and promised an 
easy life under government-guaranteed security, the scheme 
has ended up in the destruction of individual freedom. 
Grover Cleveland once said he understood it was the re- 
sponsibility of the citizen to support the Government, but 
not the responsibility of Government to support the citizen. 

Most of the former leading nations of the world lie in 
the international junk pile, because the citizens have been 
willing to trade freedom for government-guaranteed security, 
which never matured. There is no substitute for diligent 
and efficient work, and any government rules, capitalistic 
rules, or labor union rules, which have as their objective the 
elimination of work, the reduction of efficiency, or the stand- 
ardization of accomplishment, will end in failure. 

What would you athletes in college think if the director 
of athletics should say to those seeking to enter athletic 
events, “Now, I want you to train diligently and avoid 
overindulgence in things that will interfere with your ath- 
letic success.” Then you sacrifice and train and prepare for 
the competitive event, only to have the director of athletics 
say, just before the event, “Now, we don’t want anyone to 
win; therefore, in the running of the 100-yard dash we are 
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yoing to ask everyone to stop at the 95-yard line so you 
can all break the 100-yard tape simultaneously.” 

What a fine track team you would have through such 
standardization of accomplishment. You just wouldn’t have 
anyone entering the athletic field. So it is in all walks of 
life. 

3. It is your individual responsibility to remember also 
there is no substitute for honesty and integrity in whatever 
walk of lite you choose. ‘There can be no real success in the 
lite of any individual unless it is attained on a foundation of 
honesty and integrity. 

4. It is your individual responsibility to fight incessantly 
for the fair rights of minorities, realizing always, if you 
happen to be of the majority today, you may be of the minor- 
ity tomorrow. In this fight to preserve the rights of minor- 
ities, it is your duty and responsibility to bring home to the 
minorities three of the cardinal rules of equity on the grounds 
that what they seek, they should likewise give. 

(a) Equity aids the vigilant, not the slothful; 

(b) He who seeks equity must do equity; 

(c) He who comes into equity must do so with clean 
hands. 

No minority group has a right to seek for itself that which 
it does not, or is unwilling to, grant to others. An organized 
minority that usurps power is quite as dangerous as an ar- 
bitrary majority that misuses power. 

5. It is your individual responsibility, not only to your 
Nation, but to your Creator, to so use the talents with which 
(jod has endowed you, as to not only bring success to your- 
self, but to make a contribution to the welfare of the world, 
and thus serve your purpose in walking along life’s high- 
way. Just to live, and play, and die is not accomplishment. 

6. You have an individual responsibility to develop and 
bring into general understanding the greatest science of them 
all—the science of human relationship. We have forged 
far ahead in our understanding and development in the ap- 
plied sciences, but we, and all other people of the earth, have 
woefully failed in properly balancing scientific development 
with true understanding and application of the rules neces- 
sary in the science of human relationship. 

1 suggest here that the successful businessmen of this Na- 
tion should be willing to give 2 or 3 days a year of their 
time by presenting themselves at the different colleges to 
discuss this question of human relationship, and submit to 
questions and answers. I am willing to volunteer to be one 
of those men and to use my best efforts in securing volun- 
teers throughout the United States for every college which 
may be interested. 

In studying this great problem, we must remember that 
monopoly in the hands of any one group is quite as dan- 
gerous to the welfare of all as is monopoly in the hands of 
any other group. This is evidenced right now by the 
monopoly that has grown up in our society in the hands of 
labor leaders who apparently have the power without re- 
straint of law to bring the Nation to its knees. 

We have corrected, or attempted to correct, monopoly in 
capital. We must, in the true interest of the patriotic Amer- 
ican working men and women, take wise and just steps to 
stop the monopolistic practices of labor leaders which inter- 
fere with the guaranteed rights of our free people. This 
must be done temperately and wisely without vengeance or 
bitterness or any effort at reprisal. It must just be in the 
interest of the people as a whole. That is one of your indi- 
vidual responsibilities. 

Monopoly must not be permitted in this country in the 
ranks of ownership, labor, agriculture, religion, or any other 
phase of our life if we are to survive as a free people. When- 
ever any individual or group attempts to monopolize any- 





thing in the United States to the detriment of the welfare 
of the people, they should be controlled by law to the extent 
necessary to protect the interests of the people as a whole. 
There should be no exceptions to this rule. 

Let each of us determine to rebuild the moral fiber of 
the people of our Nation, remembering that morals are al- 
ways at a low ebb after a horrible war such as we have been 
through. We must preserve the vital and fundamental prin- 
ciples on which our great form of government has been built. 
It is our responsibility not to trade a success for a failure. 
There is pretty good evidence on the wall of history that 
we are a success, as compared with the rest of the world. 
Witness the fact that the world has come to us twice in 
the last 25 years imploring our aid to preserve the cause ot 
freedom. The fact that hundreds of thousands of human 
beings all over the world are seeking entrance into this coun- 
try as a permanent home, substantiates this claim of success, 
because people do not flock to failures. People flock to success. 

It is just as unsound for anyone in public office to tell 
you that everything is all right in this country as it is to tell 
you that everything has gone to the dogs and there is no 
hope for the future. Neither statement is correct. 

Everything is not all right. The people of the world are 
confused and in a state of bewilderment. Millions are seek- 
ing a way out without being willing to pay the price of 
solving the problems confronting us. 

Some people say that no matter what our national debt 
is, we have nothing to worry about because we owe the 
money to ourselves. 

Many are openly preaching group hatred, trying to pit 
capital against labor, and labor against capital. 

Majorities are intolerant of minorities and minorities are 
intolerant of majorities. 

If those involved in this process are permitted to be suc- 
cessful, then there is little opportunity for the development 
and sucess of the individual as a free man. 

Of course, we owe our national debt to ourselves, but 
unless we repay those among us who have advanced the 
money, then we will have broken faith and repudiated the 
obligations of the people to each other, made through their 
government. Repudiation does not make for confidence, and 
without confidence and voluntary cooperation we can have 
no future success. 

Unless and until the capitalist and the owners of prop- 
erty see that there can be no success with, or safety for ca- 
pital without the sanction and approval of a majority of 
the people, and unless and until the workman understands 
that his success and future prospects depend upon fair service 
in return for fair wages, and that fair wages can only come 
from the fruits of voluntary cooperative effort, then there 
is little hope of our making a success of reconversion from 
the war to normal peacetime operation. 

For these and many other reasons the future of this coun- 
try will be what you make it. Youth of today is maturity 
tomorrow, and I here wish to call your attention to a few 
contributions that youth has made to this country and else- 
where. There are many other worthy examples of impor- 
tance, but I note here: 

Alexander Hamilton was a lieutenant colonel at 20, a 
framer of the Constitution of the United States at 30, and 
Secretary of the Treasury at 32; Alexander Graham Bell 
invented the telephone at 28; George Eastman produced dry 
plates for photography at 26; George Westinghouse, an 
alumnus, invented the air brake at 22; Henry Ford produced 
his first motorcar at 29; Thomas Edison, an honorary alum- 
nus, invented the incandescent lamp at 32; the Wright 
brothers were 32 and 36, respectively, at the time of their 
first air flight; Woolworth established his first store when 
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24; John D. Rockefeller organized the Standard Oil Co. 
when 31; John Wanamaker opened his first department 
store at 31; Lord Byron published his first book of poems 
at 19; Charles Dickens published his first book of Pic«\vick 
Papers at 24; John T. Delane was editor of the Lo»don 
Times at 23; Edward W. Bok was editor of the Ladies 
Home Journal at 26; Luther Burbank produced the Bur- 
bank potato at 22; Dr. Hyde became president of Bowdoin 
College at 27; Mark Hopkins became president of Williams 
College at 34; Dr. Elliot became president of Harvard at 
35; Dr. Robert Hutchins became president of Chicago Uni- 
versity at 30; your own Dr. Carter Davidson became presi- 
dent of Knox College at the age of 31. 

This is the “march of youth” instead of the “march of 
time,” and it indicates what is expected of you in the crisis 
ahead. 

If you will accept your full individual responsibility and 
the students of other colleges will cooperate with you in ac- 
cepting their full individual responsibility, then I have no 
fear for the future. Remember, the greatest accomplishments 
of mankind have been made when the troubles and prob- 
lems of the world seemed insurmountable. 

You will not attain your objectives if you agree with those 
who are preaching the philosophy that everything is going 
to be all right. I would change that little song to everything 
is going to be all right if the American citizen, who is 
qualified and equipped to do a job, will accept the full call 
of duty. 

Let us remember always that individual responsibility is 
so interwoven with individual freedom that together they 
make the fabric of liberty, and if you destroy the warp, you 
destroy the woof. 

There should be no room in your vocabulary for any words 
of failure as you embark upon the sea of life. 

Fifty years ago, when I was 17 years of age, I remember 
telling my mother, “I wish I had been born 50 years sooner, 
because all the opportunities for advancement and success 
are gone.” 

She remarked, “No, my boy, there will be increasing op- 





portunities for accomplishment as the world and the human 
family develop. They may be in different fields for ditterent 
generations, but the opportunities will be there.”’ She fur- 
ther said that success must not be measured in dollars, but 
rather must be measured in the value of the accomplishment 
to the welfare of the human family. She was right. 

How often I have heard men and women say, “Why, I 
had that idea, and now this fellow has made millions out 
of it.” My response to them was, as it is to you, that a good 
idea is of little or no value unless it is put into action. Suc- 
cess in life comes from thinking and acting on time. 

I wish to tell you a story to strengthen your determina- 
tion to never give up. 

Two little frogs fell into a milk can. They fought vig- 
orously for a while to get out. Finally one said to the other, 
“T am tired. We can never get out of here, so 1 am going 
to quit.”” He was drowned. 

The other frog said to himself, “I will never give up 
so long as I live.” He kept kicking away until he discovered 
he had churned the milk into a solid foundation of butter, 
which to him at that moment was the top of the world. 

I urge you, who still live in a free country, to do your 
part in reharnessing government to make it the servant of 
the people. I urge you, in respect for the millions of boys 
who served in this war and the millions preceding them, who 
made the supreme effort and the supreme sacrifice in the 
cause of liberty, to try to find a fair balance in equity between 
all groups which make up our American system of freemen. 

In closing, let us vow that we will not contribute to the 
tearing down of our national house; rather let us choose the 
right architects to repair and make the improvements desired 
at a rate of speed compatible with the preservation of our 
foundations and the principles vital to the safety of our super- 
structure. Then it will stand the storms of temporary dif- 
ferences which come from the processes of evolution in hu- 
man desires and objectives. God grant you sustained deter- 
mination and guidance to use your talents well. May you 
help soive the greatest objective of mankind—peace—not by 
force, but with freedom. 


“Random Harvest” 


THE PERVERTED INGENUITY OF PROPAGANDA 


By DEAN ACHESON, United States Under Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Associated Harvard Clubs, Boston, Mass., June 4, 1946 


mediate in these past years—each day with its press- 

ing task; each meeting with its agenda; each conver- 
sation with its urgent need for relevancy—that one faces a 
gathering which is not going to end in a vote with a sense 
of emptiness. For it takes a wise man and the long habit 
of contemplation to spin threads from one’s own innards. 
The rest of us can only splice those odd fragments of con- 
clusion which this unaccustomed effort produces. 

The first task is repression. One who has been serving in 
the field of foreign affairs must beware at a moment like 
this of those “pernicious abstractions,” in the Lincolnian 
phrase, which rise in the heart and gather to the eyes— 
albeit only the mind’s eyes. Sovereignty, security—in a curi- 
ous way so many of them begin with “s”—-selfishness, sur- 
vival, sacrifice, self-executing, society, social significance, and 
suicide. The “inters” also dig a pit for the unwary—inter- 
dependent, international, inextricably, intermingled. We 
turn to them from an almost biological urge to stretch from 


! IFE for all of us has been so concentrated on the im- 


where we are to somewhere brighter, like a sprout coming 
through the earth. But speeches in which they appear usu- 
ally portray a mood rather than a thought, and are apt to 
end with a paraphrase of the closing sentence of the Gettys- 
burg address. 

If one is to spin from his own visceral wisdom, he must 
say, first, “I shall not be a fake’’; and, second, ‘““What do I 
know, or think I know, from my own experience and not 
by literary osmosis?” An honest answer would be “Not 
much; and I am not too sure of most of it.” 

One thing, however, seems pretty sure—that the tasks 
which grow out of the relations of our country with other 
countries are hard ones. This does not come from any lack 
of ideas and suggestions. These pour out on the unhappy 
laborer in this vineyard in a generous, if varied, food. Mr. 
Morrow remarked that there were two classes of people: 
those who talked about things, and those who did things. 
And he added that the competition in the second group was 
not keen. 
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No, the difficulty does not come from any meagerness of 
choice of direction or method. It comes pretty directly from 
the medium with which one works the human animal him- 
self. Senator Barkley observes resignedly from time to time 
that one man has about as much human nature as another— 
and perhaps a little more. And so, when we tackle the 
fundamental task in the conduct of our foreign affairs, which 
Mr. Hull has described as focusing the will of 140,000,000 
people on problems beyond our shores, we find ourselves in 
trouble. ‘The trouble comes from the fact that people are 
focusing on 140,000,000 other things—or, more accurately, 
not focusing on them, but getting very much mixed up with 
and about them—and the people in other countries are doing 
the same thing. 

The reasons why this is so lie beyond the limits of my 
knowledge and so talk about them is banned by my self- 
restraining ordinance. But there is one contributing factor 
which I have observed and believe causes an immense amount 
of trouble. Man has been poking about within his own 
mind and has found out too much about it for his own 
wisdom to handle. 

For a long time we have gone along with some well- 
tested principles of conduct: that it was better to tell the 
truth than falsehood; that a half truth was no truth at all; 
that duties were older than and as fundamental as rights; 
that, as Justice Holmes put it, the mode by which the in- 
evitable came to pass was effort; that to perpetrate a harm 
was always wrong no matter how many joined in it, but to 
perpetrate it on a weaker person or people was particularly 
detestable; and so on. 

Our institutions are founded on the assumption that most 
people follow these principles most of the time because they 
want to, and the institutions work pretty well when this 
assumption is true. More recently, however, bright people 
have been fooling with the machinery in the human head 
and they have discovered quite a lot. For instance, we know 
that association and repetition play a large part in the im- 
planting of ideas. ‘This has unexpected results. We no 
longer engage in the arduous task of making a better mouse 
trap to induce the world to beat a path to our door. We 
associate with our product a comely and exposed damsel, or 
a continued story which speeds daily through the air rejected 
only by the ionosphere. 

So far the matter does not seem too serious. But when 
Hitler introduced new refinements they were serious. It 
appears to be true that people can be united most quickly 
by. hatred of a comparatively weak group in the community 
and by the common sense of guilt which accompanies out- 
rages against its members. We have had some experience 
of this ourselves. With this as a start and all the perverted 
ingenuity of propaganda, which uses familiar and respected 
words and ideas to implant the exact opposite standard and 
goal, a whole people have been utterly confused and cor- 
rupted. Unhappily neither the possession of this knowledge 
nor the desire to use it was confined to Hitler. 

Others dip from this same devil’s cauldron. The poli- 
tician who knows that notoriety survives the context is anx- 
ious to be mentioned as often as possible. The perfect tool 
at hand is controversy. For controversy is far more diverting 
than exposition, and, therefore, the press and radio are more 
than willing to asist. They have been known to pitch some 
balls of their own. And no controversy is safer than one 
with the foreigner, the outsider. His defenders at once 
become suspect. So a field which is difficult enough, where 
more than anywhere widespread agreement is essential, be- 
comes a peculiar prey to controversy. 

There is also the new psychology of crisis—exemplified 
by the common expression “to build a fire under him.” Now 


in my archaic profession to do that is to commit arson, and 
the law takes a dim view of it. But abroad and at home 
it has been observed that to obtain relief from the unen- 
durable produces a quite irrational sense of well-being. 
Therefore, the unendurable situation is created so that one 
may profit from the circumstances of relief. 

It is, I believe, a Russian fable which recounts the advice 
given by a priest to a peasant who insisted that he was about 
to commit suicide because his life was so unbearable. The 
advice was to move his goats and chickens into his own hut 
for a week, and then to move them out. The advice, of 
course, was sound. Life took on a definitely rosier hue and 
the idea of suicide was abandoned. It is not recommended 
as a sound practice, like swinging two bats before going to 
the plate. 

The evil is not merely that the perpetrator of the crisis 
misjudges his own skill and involves us all in disaster, but 
that, as with all these practices, a Gresham’s law of politics 
and morals sets in. The baser practice drives out the better. 
The cheaper, the more fantastic, the more adapted to preju- 
dice, the more reckless the appeal or the maneuver, the more 
attention, and excited attention, it receives. And the less 
chance there is that we shall listen to the often difficult 
analysis of the facts and the always difficult consideration 
of duty. 

It is evil for shrewd men to play on the minds and loyal- 
ties and fears of their fellows as on an instrument. It pro- 
duces not only the degradation of the democratic dogma 
about which Brooks Adams warned, but the degradation 
of all mankind everywhere, paralyzing the very centers of 
moral action, until these oceans of cunning words wash 
through the minds of men like the sea through the empty 
portholes of a derelict. 

If the need for a remedy seems urgent, it might be sought 
both through attaining an intellectual immunity to this virus 
by identifying and isolating it and also by making it plain 
to its carriers at home and abroad by the plainest words and 
acts that they are not fit company for morally healthy people. 

These practices, I said a moment ago, seemed to me a 
contributing factor in the trouble we have in focusing the 
will of people on problems beyond our shores. Perhaps, even 
more than this, they have contributed to those problems. 
If it is true, as I believe it is, that the continued moral, 
military, and economic power of the United States is an 
essential factor in the organization of peace, then these mat- 
ters about which we have been talking have greatly con- 
tributed to our troubles. They lie at the root of the hysteria 
which has wrought such havoc with our armed services, and 
continues to do so. They lie at the root, also, of the diff- 
culty which we have in using our great economic power, in 
our own interest, to hasten recovery in other countries along 
lines which are essential to our own system. They have con- 
tributed largely to the weakening of our economic strength 
itself. The slogans “Bring the boys home!” and “Don’t be 
Santa Claus!” are not among our more gifted or thoughtful 
contributions to the creation of a free and tranquil world. 

This seems to me true for the simplest of all reasons, 
which is that the sensible way to strengthen a structure is 
not to weaken its most essential parts. I am often told that 
the way to solve this or that problem is to leave it to the 
United Nations. But it seems to me inescapable that if they 
are, or we hope will be, united, they are still nations; and 
no more can be expected of this forum for political adjust- 
ment than the sum total of the contributions. If these are 
wise and steadfast and supported by strength determined to 
organize peace, the results will be good. But, in the Arab 
proverb, the ass that went to Mecca remained an ass, and a 
policy has little added to it by its place of utterance. 
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So, when one sees our military forces disrupted, one is 
entitled to ask whether the considerations which led to this 
were more valid and urgent than the sense of steadiness and 
confidence which our forces gave and would have continued 
to give to millions all over a badly shattered and uncertain 
world. The answer which one most often gets does not go 
to the merits of the question. It goes to another of our 
devices for finding out what we think—opinion polls. It 
appears that we have become extroverts, if of a somewhat 
hypochondriac type, and ascertain our state of health by this 
mass temperature taking. Fortunately this was not one of 
the hardships of Valley Forge. 

So, too, those who must labor daily at the crossings where 
the lives of many people meet understand better than they 
can expound that their tasks can be lightened but not per- 
formed by a resolution drafted and passed at Hunter Col- 
lege. These tasks are more deeply affected by how we and 
others master the intricacies of the production and movement 
of food and other goods, by how successfully we deal with 
labor problems and inflation, with credits, with the wise use 
of natural resources. ‘They even involve the most national 
of all problems—the efficiency of the administrative and 
legislative processes. 

At this point I am aware of voices which say that na- 
tional sovereignty is the root of the whole trouble and that 
we must do away with all of that. It may be so, but to a 
sinking heart there comes the admonition of Old Hickory 
at the battle of New Orleans, apocryphally reported by Paul 
Porter: “Boys, elevate them guns a little lower.” It may 
be that the way to solve a difficult problem is to transfer 
one’s attention to an insoluble one. But I doubt it. 

Rather it seems to me the path of hope is toward the con- 
crete, toward the manageable, in the first instance. A forum 
there should be, and there is, for the adjustment, as best we 
can, of those critical issues which threaten the peace. But 
when we come to tasks of common management, it seems 


wise to start with those which through hard and intelligent 
work can be reduced to manageable dimensions and gov- 
erned by pretty specific rules and standards—like the mone- 
tary fund, the bank, the trade organization, and, if possible, 
the control of atomic energy. “These are hard enough in 
all conscience. I have chewed on them and know their 
toughness and the frailty of the task forces and their plans. 
But the jobs are doable with good sense and good luck. 

To do these jobs and conduct our own affairs with passable 
restraint and judgment—the type of judgment, as Justice 
Brandeis used to say, which leads a man not to stand in 
front of a locomotive—will be an achievement. Moreover, 
it will be an achievement which will profoundly modify 
many situations which now concern us, including—and I am 
now guessing—our relations with the Soviet Union. Prob- 
lems which are difficult against a background of confusion, 
hesitation, and disintegration may well become quite pos- 
sible of solution as national and international institutions 
and activities become healthy and confident and vigorous in 
a large part of the world. Certainly our troubles will not 
increase. 

But it is a long and tough job and one for which we as 
a people are not particularly suited. We believe that any 
problem can be solved with a little ingenuity and without 
inconvenience to the folks at large. We have trouble-shoot- 
ers to do this. And our name for problems is significant. 
We call them headaches. You take a powder and they are 
gone. These pains about which we have been talking are 
not like that. They are like the pain of earning a living. 
They will stay with us until death. We have got to under- 
stand that all our lives the danger, the uncertainty, the need 
for alertness, for effort, for discipline will be upon us. This 
is new to us. It will be hard for us. But we are in for it 
and the only real question is whether we shall know it soon 
enough. 


Hazards 


“LIFE DOES NOT GROW OLD” 
By CHARLES L. ANSPACH, President, Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Delivered at Annual Swingout Celebration Opening Commencement Activities of Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan, June 20, 1946 


VERYWHERE throughout our nation the American 
people are participating in what can be called a great 
national festival—commencement. We have faith in 
education and believe that men and women are free to the 
degree that their minds and spirits are free. Initiative, en- 
terprise, courage, wisdom, and willingness to accept respon- 
sibility are the fruits of our American system of education. 
We may become pessimistic and doubt the effectiveness of 
our educational program, but when we do we deliberately 
turn away from the evidences of our greatness as revealed 
in the story of our country. We need to again reaffirm 
and proclaim our faith in education. To a degree, this we 
do when we participate in commencement programs. 
Tonight we start, in a formal manner, our commence- 
ment activities. You are bringing your college program to 
an end. In the years that are ahead you will return in 
memory to this hour, for it will remain with you as a 
pleasant, beautiful and sacred hour. You will remember 
your fellow classmates as intimate members of your circle 
of friendship. This occasion is friendly in its formality, for 


surrounding you is the college, visible and invisible,—a part 
of you and you a part of it. Close at hand are those who 
respect, admire and love you and who in turn are respected, 
admired and loved by you. The stars are bright for you 
tonight for you are with friends. You may feel like an- 
other who after he had such a mountain-top experience 
would have liked to have stayed on the mountain-top for- 
ever. He was denied that privilege and life requires that 
you go also to the valley and take up the work of the day. 
Tonight you dream, and rightly so, for you have earned the 
right to dream. Tomorrow, you work, but you do so more 
easily and willingly because of the inspiration this hour 
brings. 

It is difficult for faculty and student friends to say goodby 
and wish you luck. It is not easy to break the ties of 
college days. We do not break them for they are as elastic 
as true friendship and love. You may go to the far corners 
of the earth but you remain our sons and our daughters for 
you live in our hearts and in our memories. 

And now to the valley. Just a few years ago, the great 
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As time marched on and as event after 
event passed before our eyes, we also looked to the moun- 
tain-top, and remembered our children as they faced the 
dangers of the battle, and then prayers were offered for 
their safety. Because we looked to the mountain-top we 
were able to turn to the plain in the valley. The great 
war is over and many are back within the circle again. For 
this we are grateful. Some members of your class did not 
‘Tonight we remember them in gratitude for “They 
gave their todays for our tomorrows.” ‘They not only lived 
but died by the philosophy, “Greater love hath no man than 
this that he give his life for his friend.” Into the valley 
must be our course if we would give significance to their 
death and meaning to their sacrifice. 

Into the valley we go, mindful°of some of the hazards 
that threaten life but frequently unconcerned with those 
that are not seen but nevertheless are deadly in results. 
Our friends died in action, and in a noble cause. The haz- 
ards | am about to refer to cause death not through action 
but through inaction. ‘These hazards which imperil all of 
us are: 

First, Intellectual Listlessness. You completed many as- 
signments and performed many activities, not because of 
personal interest but because requirements had to be met. 
In some instances you were more concerned with what the 
instructor wished than with what you wanted. Unfortu- 
nately our educational system at times encourages this kind 
of performance. Since many students have completed col- 
lege courses because of drives without rather than because 
of motives within, intellectual effort and learning have be- 
come boring and trying rather than exciting and stimulating. 
Regardless of the manner in which one has completed college 
courses, there is always the danger of intellectual listless- 
The pressure of the deadline and the examination has 
passed temporarily, and the “let down” is at hand. I heard 
of a student who, after completing a course in English Com- 
position, tossed his book over a hedge and said, “Thank 
God, | am through with that.” He was mistaken, for he 
will never escape completely his educational experiences. 
This student had developed a case of intellectual listlessness. 

One’s stay in college should sharpen not deaden intel- 
lectual awareness. One does not discard a hammer after a 
few nails have been driven nor does one throw a saw over 
a hedge after he has learned to use it. So it is with the 
tools you have learned to use in college. They are your 
aids and are to be used and opportunities should be found 
to use them otherwise they rust and deteriorate. Continue 
your intellectual interests, develop and grow. 

Second, The Danger of Mediocrity. It was said long ago, 
“To him who hath shall be given and to him who hath not, 
shall be taken away.” No greater truth has been spoken. 
If you doubt, look about you. If one is intellectually curi- 
ous and active, he adds to that which he has; if he is in- 
tellectually listless, he is in danger of losing that which he 
has. If a businessman is diligent, he adds to his business; 
if he is inactive, he loses that which he has. 

It is peculiar that people do not sense the seriousness of 
this hazard for thousands are content with the average and 
with the mediocre. If they would but read the story of 
progress they would realize that progress is the result of the 
efforts of those who refused to accept the mediocre. They 
were continually searching for a better way. 

You have been given the opportunity to be more than 
mediocre men and women. The world has a right to ex- 
pect that college graduates will become more than average. 
I am afraid, however, that in too many instances colleges 
have reduced potentially superior men and women to the 
mediocre. We often have been willing to accept the aver- 
age and frequently have developed a system of “getting by.” 


war started for us. 


return. 


ness. 


The difficult days come when employers refuse the average 
and mediocre for industrial and professional progress is 
possible only through the superior achievements of the mind. 
I hope that those of you who have escaped the blasting 
effect of mediocrity will not now imperil your future, or 
if you have been just “getting by” and have become intel- 
lectual loafers, that you appreciate now that life demands 
more than the average in effort and achievement. 

The idea is well expressed in the statement of Mr. Henry 
R. Harrower,—“The practical man is the adventurer, the 
investigator, the believer in research, the asker of questions, 
the man who refuses to believe that perfection has been 
attained. . . . There is no thrill or joy in merely doing 
that which anyone can do. . . . It is always safe to assume 
not that the old way is wrong, but that there may be a 
better way.” 

College graduates must aid in finding that better way, 
remembering the words of Oliver Wendell Holmes, “I find 
the great thing in this world is not so much where we stand, 
as in what direction we are moving.” 

Third, 4 Cynical Attitude. It is easy to become cynical 
for it requires less effort, initiative, and originality to criti- 
cize than it does to diagnose, correct and construct. It is 
natural for all individuals to become discouraged, to ques- 
tion and to become critical, especially now when there is so 
much change, uncertainty and insecurity. Change, uncer- 
tainty and insecurity should challenge our efforts and lead 
to new discoveries and new and better ways. 

You, like all those who have gone before you will be re- 
buffed and you may have the disquieting experience of being 
told you are not wanted. If that happens, it is well to re- 
member that self-pity or cynical oratorical effort bring little 
in personal comfort or achievement. Success comes to those 
who diagnose, correct and construct. 

There are trends in the world which if they go un- 
checked endanger our very existence. If we avoid the haz- 
ards of our time, we will do so because of the efforts of 
men of intellect and goodwill. One’s outlook on life is the 
result of the look within. George Bernard Shaw has said, 
“People are always blaming their circumstances for what 
they are. I don’t believe in circumstances. The people who 
get on in this world are the people who get up and look 
for the circumstances they want and if they can’t find them, 
make them.” I agree also with Gwen Bristow’s statement, 
“We can get the new world we want, if we want it enough 
to abandon our prejudices, every day, everywhere. We can 
build this world if we practice now what we said we were 
fighting for.” 

One must not be overcome by the rebuffs of the day, but 
one must believe with George Santayana, “There is no cure 
for birth and death save to enjoy the interval.” 

Fourth, 4 Loss of One's Sense of Discovery. Little chil- 
dren are curious about most of the things about them. They 
are excited with life because they have a great sense of dis- 
covery. It is odd that this sense of discovering things which 
makes life a great adventure is lost frequently by those we 
call educated. A well known living scientist is so curious 
about many things that he stimulates all who meet him. 
He has never lost his interest in life for he is continually 
discovering and rediscovering it. I knew two old men some 
years ago; the one lived alone much of the time for he re- 
pelled all who would stop and visit by his cynical complaints. 
The other, a remarkable person, was visited by friends and 
actually by strangers for he was so interesting and had such 
a wonderful philosophy that all were stimulated by him. 
He continued to discover the world and really lived up to 
the time of his death. Each has a choice as to which course 
he will follow. 

It is incumbent upon us to choose wisely for Robert A. 
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Milliken is right in his position. “Our great problem of 
the new post-war age will be not how to produce, but how 
to use; not how to create, but how to cooperate; not how 
to maim and kill, but how to live.” ‘Give what you have 
to someone. It may be better than you think,” said Long- 
fellow. 

In this period it may be necessary for us to perform an 
operation on our mental and emotional eyes that we may 
learn the art of discovering again. The ambitions and en- 
thusiasms of childhood must be ours again. We are better 
equipped now to discover than we were then if we renew 
our spirit to discover. On every side of us are possibilities 
of visible and invisible worlds, if we but use the tools we 
have at hand, and live up to the responsibility that is ours 
as college graduates. A few aches and pains will enrich our 
lives and enhance our opportunities of discovering. 

Sara Teasdale, in her poem, “The Coin” expresses my 
idea unusually well. 


THE COIN 


Into my heart’s treasury 
I slipped a coin 
That time cannot take 
Nor thief purloin,— 
Oh, better than the minting 
Of a gold-crowned King 
Is the safe-kept memory 
Of a lovely thing. 


A sense of discovery places the lovely thing in the heart 
where it is discovered and rediscovered with the result that 
life doesn’t grow old. 

In another poem of Sara Teasdale, the idea of a sense of 
discovery runs as a scarlet thread. 


BARTER 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Life h:s loveliness to sell, 
Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 
Eyes that love you, arms that hold. 
And for your spirits still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been or could be. 


On Swingout night we wish for you the best life can 
give you, but reminding you that eternal vigilance is neces- 
sary if one is to escape the hazards of intellectual listlessness, 
mediocrity, cynicism and the decay of one’s sense of dis- 
covery. You swing out with our blessing and our wish 
that you 

“May see the world in a grain of sand, 
And a Heaven in a wild flower; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour.” 


Wo. BLAKE 


Citizenship and Race 


THE PRIVILEGES OF NATURALIZATION 


By JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, Congressional Delegate from Hawaii 
Delivered before the National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, New York, N. Y., April 26, 1946 


ELL over half of the people of this world live in 

countries bordering the Pacific Ocean. Opportuni- 

ties for development in the Pacific Basin are an in- 
vitation and a challenge to the pioneering spirit of Americans. 
They offer intriguing prospects in the field of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. The movement of our people has 
always been to the West. The interest in the Pacific, there- 
fore, follows a course that is traditional. Horace Greeley’s 
advice to “Go west, young man, go west,” is now certain to 
carry Americans to all parts of the Pacific. 

The war took us right up to the front door and into the 
homes of the people of most Pacific countries. Our troops 
were in Australia and New Zealand. We occupied most 
of the principal islands of the Pacific and still do for that 
matter. And we are now in the Orient for good. 

We all hope that it is in a role that will preserve peace 
and foster the mutual confidence that promotes profitable 
trade and industrial development. The vast spaces of the 
Pacific have been shrunk by the magic of air transportation. 
The distance between countries is measured now in hours, 
not weeks. The contest for the great markets of the Orient 
and the good will of their people, so essential to the con- 
quest of the former, is on. 

Our leadership, our ideas of life and government are be- 
ing confronted at every important point by the communism 


of Russia involving ideas of racial equality that must be met 
squarely, if we hope to sustain our leadership among these 
people. And we cannot hope to do this if we continue to 
draw race lines against them in our laws relating to immi- 
gration, naturalization and citizenship. These, insofar as 
they involve questions of race, must be made to conform 
to the basic principles of democracy. 

The people of the Pacific basin have not listened in vain 
to recitations of the Declaration of Independence. When 
Thomas Jefferson wrote that all men are created equal, little 
did he calculate on how this dynamic philosophy of human 
relationships would reverberate on down through the cen- 
turies and around the world. Among the great struggling 
masses of Pacific people, it continues to be the beacon light 
of American democracy, the battle cry of freedom, Ameri- 
can style. 

But let us examine the methods by which we have chosen 
to implement this philosophy in applying our laws of immi- 
gration, but more particularly naturalization and citizenship 
to these people. 

The war brought into focus for most of us for the first 
time the myriad of islands that dot the Pacific. It awakened 
us to their importance to defense and to commerce and in- 
troduced us to the three great groups of people by whom 
these islands have been inhabited for centuries. These peo- 
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ple are the Polynesians, who occupy the islands of the east- 
ern Pacific; the Micronesians, who occupy the islands to 
the west and north of the equator and the Melanesians who 
occupy the islands to the west and south of the equator. In 
the first two of those groups, we have been represented since 
the turn of the century. 

‘The native Hawaiian people, one of the principal groups 
of Polynesians, had the good fortune to become American 
citizens when Hawaii became a Territory of the United 
States. This was largely the result of the aggressiveness of 
Americans who had lived in the islands for almost a hundred 
years. 

But their blood brethren and fellow Polynesians to the 
southwest in American Samoa who have now lived under 
American naval rule for almost 50 years, after voluntarily 
ceding their islands to this country, have not even achieved 
the privileges of naturalization, saying nothing of American 
citizenship. 

They constitute slightly over 10,000 persons, but they are 
still in the unenviable status of nationals, despite efforts 
over a period of almost 20 years, to my knowledge, to ob- 
tain American citizenship and a few of the elementary privi- 
leges of self-government. 

‘The greatest center of Polynesian scientific research i 
the world today is the Bishop Museum in Honolulu. Its 
brilliant director is Dr. Peter H. Buck, the son of an Irish 
father and a Maori mother, a member of the Polynesian 
race. Dr. Buck fought with distinction with the forces of 
New Zealand in the World War. His scholarship has won 
widespread recognition from universities such as Yale where 
he has taught. He is a man of extraordinary achievements 
and rare personal charm. He is a man of whom any country 
could be proud. But he is denied the privileges of naturali- 
zation because his mother is of the Polynesian race. 

The American flag has been flying, too, for almost 50 
years in Micronesia. Our possession of Guam has given us 
jurisdiction and control of between 20,000 and 30,000 
Chamorros. They now call themselves Guamanians by way 
of drawing a distinction between themselves and the resi- 
dents of the other islands of the Marianas group. 

Isn’t it about time that the loyalty of these people to this 
country be recognized by giving them American citizenship 
and at least the privileges of naturalization. Up to a few 
weeks ago, the native people of Guam felt constrained not 
to hold meetings for the purpose of discussing legislation 
giving them citizenship because of regulations against poli- 
tical discussions invoked during the war. These regulations 
have only recently been relaxed. I ask you in the name of 
common justice and fair play if there can possibly be any 
justification for perpetuating the political bondage of these 
people? 

Between Hawaii and Guam lie the Marshall Islands. The 
normal route of trans-Pacific travel is from San Francisco 
to Honolulu, to Kwajelein in the Marshall Islands, to Guam 
in the Marianas, and thence to the Philippines. It is four 
hops. The people of the Marshall Islands have already peti- 
tioned this country to be annexed. The Marshallese want 
to live under the protection of the United States. These and 
other residents of the Japanese-mandated groups who in- 
evitably will come under some form of American jurisdic- 
tion should not be compelled to live indefinitely in uncer- 
tainty as to their future citizenship. Some determination 
now as to where their future allegiances will lie may save 
a lot of unhappiness and trouble in the future. 

But of infinitely greater importance is that fundamental 
democratic principles rule the application of our laws of 
naturalization and citizenship to people of Asiatic origin. 
This country does not have to recede one whit from a policy 
of restrictive and selective immigration in order to remove 


che stigma of racial discrimination from the laws of naturali- 
zation and citizenship. 

The record of the Filipino people should be proof enough 
of the soundness of a policy that embraces racial equality in 
dealing with Asiatic people. Their steadfast loyalty to this 
country stemmed from the conviction that by this means they 
would achieve complete independence and the recognition 
of equality that goes with it. This record is an epic in the 
history of democracy. Residents of Hawaii, like myself, and 
of the Pacific coast might have had a different story to tell 
if the Filipinos had not joined our men in sustaining their 
resistance to Japanese aggression to the bitter end. 

Congress is now in the process of enacting legislation for 
the rehabilitation of the Philippines, but the bill to extend 
the privileges of naturalization to the Filipino people lan- 
guishes in a legislative refrigerator. Failure of Congress to 
enact this legislation, already passed by the House, prior to 
the establishment of Philippine independence on July 4 will 
be attended with new doubts about our professions of de- 
mocracy. 

The repeal of the Chinese exclusion laws and the extension 
to the handful of Chinese residents of this country of the priv- 
ileges of naturalization was a long step in the right direction. 
The same steps should be taken for the people of India and 
Korea if we desire to give strength to the movement for 
democracy in those countries and achieve in the Orient a 
position of genuine leadership. The provisions in our im- 
migration laws drawing discriminatory lines against certain 
races have been too long the weapons of the aggressors and 
war makers of the Orient to allow them to continue on 
our statute books. 

The war has given proof enough that to deny the privi- 
leges of naturalization to persons.of certain races who are 
legally established residents of this country while providing 
that their children shall be American citizens by reasons of 
their birth under the American flag has created situations 
that simply do not make sense. 

In the past it has encouraged these parents to foster the 
alien language schools, alien religions and an alien press that 
in the case of the Japanese, particularly, has been a serious 
source of suspicion, to say the least. 

That these agencies were employed to foster foreign na- 
tionalism is beyond dispute. But the parents found ready 
justification for maintaining them in our refusal to permit 
them citizenship in this country. The position of these peo- ° 
ple became even more involved when their sons went off to 
fight with American forces against the country to which 
they were legally presumed to owe their allegiance. Thus 
we found the sons being decorated for bravery as American 
soldiers while the parents were confined to concentration 
camps for alien enemies. 

Koreans in this country were in an intolerable position. 
Long the bitterest foes of Japanese aggression, they became 
alien enemies of this country when we went to war with 
Japan as they were legally subjects of Japan. Koreans who 
came to this America as children, even though they were 
moved by a deep sense of loyalty to this country, were un- 
able under our laws to cast off the yoke of Japan. 

The people coming within this group are relatively small 
in number, but they are a significant group. The Chinese 
who received their educational training in this country with 
funds from the Boxer indemnity were likewise limited in 
number, but their influence has been a determining factor 
in the friendship of China for this country. So with the 
people of Polynesian and Asiatic origin in this country. 

I speak with some knowledge and deep feeling for them 
as they are concentrated in larger numbers in the Territory 
of Hawaii than in any other part of the country. 

The population of Hawaii has been drawn from all parts 
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of the Pacific. It is a common experience in these islands 
to find athletic teams, community organizations, social gather- 
ings and agencies of Government with memberships repre- 
sentative of all the principal ethnic groups of the Pacific. 
People of Polynesian, Caucasian and Oriental origin in 
Hawaii have found a common meeting ground in American 
citizenship. The extraordinary measure of harmony in which 
they live in these islands may be laid principally to this 
reason. 

Differences that have prevailed in their mother countries 
have disappeared as rapidly as these people have come into 
American citizenship. Thus there was no consciousness of 
conflict between the American of Korean ancestry and the 
American of Japanese ancestry in Hawaii as Korea was be- 
ing brutally mistreated by Japan, nor between Americans 
of Chinese ancestry and Americans of Japanese ancestry 
when China became the victim of Japanese aggression. Nor 
did the invasion of the Philippines by Japan after the out- 
break of war incite attacks by the Filipinos of Hawaii on 
the Japanese Americans of the islands, and when the time 
came for the latter to make their contribution to American 
victory, they did so in a spirit and with a record that has 
become legend. 





The record would seem to vindicate the judgment of Con- 
gress in 1900 in making the Hawaiian Islands a territory 
and giving to their people the privileges of American citi- 
zenship. Today all but about 13 percent of these people are 
American citizens. Despite their diverse origins, they live 
together in a spirit of mutual respect as American citizens. 
The Hawaiian experiment has been a success. It has given 
new meaning to American citizeaship and to democracy. 
The pattern of racial relationships in this American territory 
offers new hope and inspiration to the people of the Pacific 
area. 

The doubts that may have prevailed about the wisdom of 
extending the privileges of American citizenship to persons 
of polynesian and Asiatic origin whose residence has been 
well established in this country cannot be justified in the 
face of this record. It has demonstrated beyond dispute the 
wisdom of extending the privileges of naturalization to all 
persons legally admitted to the country regardless of race. 
The time has come to wipe out the race lines in our naturali- 
zation laws. Now as never before, we know that loyalty is 
not a question of ancestry and race, but of heart and mind. 
We should adjust the laws of our country to conform to this 
great principle. 


Independent Businessmen Demand 
Fair Play 


TAX-FREE COOPERATIVES HOLD UNFAIR ADVANTAGE 


By GREY DRESIE, Executive Secretary, Kansas Independent Businessmen’s Association, Wichita, Kansas 


Broadcast over Station 


HE Kansas Independent Businessmen’s Association 

and the Wichita Independent Businessmen’s Associa- 

tion are not engaged in fighting cooperatives. In fact, 
it is not our purpose to be against anything. On the other 
hand, there are several things that we stand for and believe 
in to such an extent that we do not hesitate to accept the 
challenge of any individual or organization who seeks to 
oppose or destroy those things. 

It is our belief that the American system of doing busi- 
ness is the best system in the world. We back this belief 
by pointing to what American industry and business accom- 
plished against the rest of the world during the past few 
years when the chips were really down. We recognize the 
fact that independent business is the real backbone of this 
American system. By independent business I mean the 
grocers, the druggists, and the hardware dealers in your 
town or neighborhood. I refer to the many small manu- 
facturers and other businesses that are owned by your friends 
and neighbors. The independent businesses that I mean are 
personally known by many of you, some as friends and some 
as employers. They are numerous. Actually they comprise 
the bulk of American business. The Kansas Independent 
Businessmen’s Association and the Wichita Independent 
Businessmen’s Association believe in these men and feel that 
only when they are strong can America be strong. 

Today independent business is being harassed from many 
quarters. One of their chief problems is that presented by 
the competition of cooperatives. Now, the very fact that 
a man will engage in business as an independent business- 
man means that he does not fear competition as long as 
that competition is fair and is forced to play by the same 
rules that he does. Unfortunately the cooperatives are not 
bound by the same rules of the game as the independent 
businessman is. 


KFH, Wichita, Kansas 


In 1916 Congress passed a bill exempting from the cor- 
porate income tax: “Farmers, fruit growers, or like asso- 
ciations organized and operated as a sales agent for the 
purpose of marketing the produce of its members and turning 
back to them the proceeds of the sales less the necessary sell- 
ing expenses on the basis of the quantity of produce fur- 
nished by them.” Since that time this exemption has steadily 
grown until today, through expanded exemptions and Fed- 
eral rulings, we have an entire class of business that is ex- 
empt from the payment of income taxes and yet is engaged 
in practically every kind of business. Cooperatives produce 
and sell at retail tractors, farm implements, gasoline, oil, 
tires, batteries, groceries, cosmetics, radios, furniture, and 
various and sundry other items. They have established retail 
outlets in cities and country. They are in direct competition 
with the independent businessman. Under the Federal 
income-tax law and Treasury rulings, the independent has 
no exemption, but the co-ops do. This certainly does not 
sound right, yet there it is. 

A few years ago, when the tax burden was light, the 
exemption did not mean too much. Today, however, with 
the tax burden the heaviest in history, income tax is a large 
factor in every man’s business. It compares to his rent and 
other overhead expenses. The cooperative can keep all of 
its dollars for expansion while the independent businessman 
has to pay a large part of his dollar to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in income taxes. 

How would you like to play in a ball game where the 
umpire gave the other side four strikes for every batter that 
came up? That is the kind of game that the co-ops and the 
independent businesses are playing, and the umpire has given 
the co-ops four strikes. 

There have been some strange results in the past few 
years as a result of this inequity. As I said before, this dis- 
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crimination did not mean much until taxes reached their 
present high level. But, during the past few years, this ex- 
emption has been a real advantage as is evidenced by the 
fact that during these heavy tax years that co-ops have ex- 
perienced their greatest growth. The cooperatives have rec- 
ognized the tremendous advantage which they enjoy over 
other types of business due to this tax exemption; and, dur- 
ing these years when it has meant the most, they have taken 
every advantage of it. They have purchased oil wells, fac- 
tories, refineries, warehouses, and the ultimate cost to the 
cooperative has been nothing. I will explain this statement. 
We will say as an example, that they purchase a business 
for $100. During the years following the purchase of the 
business, they pay no Federal income taxes on this $100 
business. Figuring that they are able to save a large part 
of their profits because of these taxes which they do not pay, 
we can see that the business can be and really is paid for by 
money which any other form of business would have to pay 
in income taxes. So that really the purchase of this $100 
business would cost the cooperative nothing but is actually 
paid for by the other taxpayers who are forced to pay their 
share of the taxes. 

Cooperative leaders say that they have no profits. That 
they have no income and that for that reason they should 
not be required to pay an income tax. They base this state- 
ment upon the theory that the money which they have made 
at the end of the year is merely being held in trust for the 
members of the cooperative, yet your private corporation 
has to pay a tax upon the money from which they declare 
their dividends before it is distributed to their stockholders. 
And then those stockholders of a private corporation are re- 
quired to pay an income tax upon the dividends which they 
receive. 

It looks to me as if there is one set of rules for the co- 
operative and another set of rules for private business. Ac- 
tually, this expansion would not be possible if they were 
forced to distribute in cash this money which they claim 
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they hold in trust for their members. This, however, cooper- 
atives, at the present time, are not doing; but they are using 
these members’ funds for expansion while the opportunity, 
due to the unfair advantage which they possess, is present. 

Let us take a look at the oil business and see what the 
cooperatives have done there. In 1942 cooperatives did a 
petroleum business of $252,000,000 of which $197,000,000 
was retail sales. Their wholesale sales were approximately 
$55,000,000. Their oil-producing and refining activities 
created additional business to the tune of about $12,000,000. 
If private business did this business, they would have paid 
a Federal income tax of about $10,000,000. The co-ops 
paid very little or no Federal income tax in this business 
because of their exemptions. Cooperatives own and operate 
9 refineries, 300 oil wells, and more than 1,000 miles of pipe 
lines. They operate river terminals, barge lines, and oil- 
compounding and blending plants. Why were they able to 
do this? Because, while petroleum cooperatives were using 
taxfree, war-swollen profits to expand, private business has 
been forced to curtail and pay up to 80 percent of its profits 
in Federal taxes. 

I will not bore you with figures from other lines in which 
cooperatives are expanding; but I will say that those figures 
are comparative to those in the petroleum field. Cooperative 
leaders have expressed themselves as aiming toward the elim- 
ination of the middleman and the retailer. They believe that 
the profit system of doing business is a wasteful system. Let 
me quote to you from a speech made by James Peter War- 
hasse, president emeritus of the Cooperative League of the 
United States of America. 

“The ultimate destiny of the consumer’s cooperative move- 
ment is to obtain or to produce in factory, shop, mine, sea, 
air, and land all that the consumers require. * * * As co- 
operation grows, the need and the possibility of the existence 
of profit business and of the political state decline * * * the 
cor perative movement is tending toward a cooperative democ- 
racy as a substitute for the political state * * * cooperation 
already has in operation the machinery which is capable of 
being a substitute for the political machinery of the state.” 

I would like to ask you these questions and let you answer 
them for yourselves: What will happen to your jobs if the 
cooperatives achieve the aims above expressed? If you are 
employed in private enterprise your employer will be out of 
business. If you are employed in a governmental position, 
who will pay the taxes that pay your salaries? 

Independent business does not fear the competition of the 
cooperatives as long as it is fair and equal competition. Co- 
operative leaders tell us that they are friends of independent 
business and that their only enemy is monopoly. 

In Wichita, at the present time, there is being formed a 
consumers cooperative whose purpose it is to sell at retail 
practically any item that you can buy in any retail store in 
Wichita. Their customers are to be members of the coopera- 
tive which they have solicited at so much a membership. I 
wonder if the independent grocers, hardware men, druggists, 
and filling-station operators whose customers they are soli- 
citing feel that this consumers cooperative is a friend of 
theirs. They may be striking a blow at monopoly, but they 
will destroy independent business before they get to monop- 
oly. These independent businessmen whose survival is at 
stake are your friends and employers. If you work for the 
Government, they are the men who pay the taxes from which 
your salaries are paid. They are the men who have made 
the American system of economy the most productive in the 
world. 

We believe that the independent is asking no more than 
everyday American fair play when he asks that his competi- 
tion, whether it le cooperative, or any other form of busi- 
ness, pay the same taxes that he does. 
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